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A Spring Landscape. 
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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


" promise of spring has seldom been more 
fervently hailed in New England than it is 
this year. Awaiting the joyous reality, the 
pictured ‘‘spring landscape’”’ of the front cover 
page should be in its own way a source of 
pleasure. a 


ifty-seven million dollars’ worth of wooden 

packing - cases were made in the United 
States in the year 1905, double the value of the 
product of 1895. Massachusetts has one hundred 
and thirty-eight firms engaged in this manufac- 
ture, using nearly three hundred million feet of 
lumber a year, and it is estimated that the other 
New England States combined use as much 
more. White pine is the most valuable timber 
for the purpose, but the supply is very scarce, 
and as it lessens, the demand increases, and so 
does the price. Hence the National Bureau of 
Forestry has suggested that manufacturers of 
shoes and other articles buy up waste lands 
and raise their own white pine. That would 
be no more radical a step than several of the 
great railway companies took when they began 
to grow their own ties. Business men who 
look to the future should weigh the proposition 
seriously. . 


&h 


oom a merchant may deal in portable 
property, it does not follow that his wares 
can easily be stolen. A Massachusetts jeweler 
was hurt in pride as well as in purse when, for 
several weeks, valuables disappeared overnight 
from his store. The clerks and the customers 
were watched, detectives stayed on guard all 
through the twenty-four hours, yet every morn- 
ing the jeweler missed articles that he knew 
had been in his possession the night before. 
At last the losses became a very serious matter. 
One night the shrewd and persistent thief took 
three gold watches, eighteen brooches, and a 
number of rosaries and rings. But on the day 
following, an employé, happening to rummage 
an old desk which was seldom used, found in 
the lower drawer a rat’s nest, and all the miss- 
ing jewelry. The parchment price-tags had 
been eaten off, that was all. Apparently the 
rat stole the stuff because he liked the taste of 
the tags. Ps 
Thee quarrelsome Italians armed with stilettos 

may be of use in the world, as when, the 
other day, such a pair gave the Relief Hospital 
of the Boston City Hospital a chance to give a 
striking example of efficient ambulance service. 
Just three minutes from the time the ambulance 
was called the surgeon who accompanied it 
was administering first aid to the wounded. 
In less than two minutes more the Italian 
duelists were on the operating-table, with the 
house physicians at work on them. The ambu- 
lance had to make a run of half a mile and 
return through the crowded streets of the North 
End, but the patients were in the hospital 
four and a half minutes after the telephone call 
was sent, and thus with a chance of recovery 
which, had there been delay, they would prob- 
ably have missed. ‘‘Fastest trip ever made on 
like case by any ambulance in the world’’ is 
the claim inscribed, in this connection, on the 
books of the hospital, and it really looks as if 
it might be warranted. 
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projected ‘‘automobile highway’ between 

Boston and New York is before the state 
legislatures,—necessarily, since the road would 
pass through Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New York,—and although the 
fate of the scheme cannot now be foreshadowed, 
it is assuredly planned with a largeness that 
appeals to the imagination. It is proposed to 
start from a point near the boundary of Newton 
and Brookline, Massachusetts, and run in as 
straight a line as possible to Mount Vernon, 
New York, a distance of one hundred and 
seventy miles. The highway is to consist of 
two thirty-five-foot macadamized roads, one for 
south-bound cars and the other for vehicles 
going in the opposite direction, with a thirty- 
foot space between them and a ten-foot space at 
each side of the roadway. The whole cost is 


estimated at between twelve million and fifteen | } 


million dollars, and the promoters figure that 
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tolls from five hundred cars running over the | 
| road each day would make it a paying enter- * 


prise. In so far as such a road tended to segre- 
| gate racers from the public highways, it would 
| fill more than one long-felt want. But that is 
| not the only consideration, and the scheme is of 
such magnitude that in any event some time 
must elapse before the enthusiasts can have the 
pleasure of testing their new long - distance 
boulevard. 
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‘*something old and something new, some- 
thing borrowed and something blue.’’ No such 
restrictions govern the costume of the groom, 
but he is supposed to dress in his best. When 
a certain young man returns to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, after the honeymoon, he will be 
authority on the subject of whether it is ‘‘lucky”’ 
to start for one’s wedding in a suit of odds and 
ends. 
that way. He was well provided with appro- 
priate and costly clothing; but while he was in 
the bath a mischievous college chum ran off 
with every piece of it. ‘The wedding was to take 
place in Montreal, train-time was at hand, and 
the would-be benedict was very much in love 
and full of pluck. He called in the hired man, 
borrowed all his limited wardrobe that was not 


and carpet slippers, boarded the Canadian 


express. 
* © 


SPANISH INNS. 


tes are out-of-the-way parts of Spain where 
life goes on to-day very much as it did in 
the middle ages. These are off the main thor- 
oughfares, and they escape the visitation of the 
tourist except when some vagabond of an artist, 
in search of life and color, penetrates the soli- 
tude. Such a wanderer was Mr. Edgar Wigram, 
the author of ‘‘Northern Spain,’” who writes, 
among other things, of ‘‘The Small Village 
Inns.’’ He makes these interesting rather than 
attractive. 


Externally the vil inn suggests an aban- 
doned cow-shed, and the wayfarer who is intro- 
duced to one for the first time will apply for 

uarters with something bordering on despair. 
The gateway admits one into a -like en- 
trance-hall, disordered and unpaved. One of 
the four rooms opening out of this is the stable, 
and the mules stroll sociably through the family 
cirele in the course of their to and fro. 
Another is the kitchen, with the hearth in the 
middle of the floor, and the ceiling funneled to 
an aperture in the apex, through which the 
log-reek escapes as best it can. A third room— 
the smallest—is the guest-room, and the fourth 
would be called a lumber-room if any of the 
others could be called ge else. 

The bedrooms are mere attics, reached by a 
crazy staircase, and the chinks in the floor 
communicate freely with the rooms (or stables) 
below. ‘The furniture is of the scantiest, and 
the food is of § simplicity. The family 
poultry cackle about between our legs, picking 
up the crumbs which fall from the table. 

The villagers were dancing before the door 
at the moment of our arrival, but the ball was 
at once interrupted to interview such extraordi- 
nary guests. ur catechizing was conducted by 
the hostess and her daughter: What were our 
names? Whence were we? Whither did we 
go? They surveyed the bicycles with gasps 
of ‘‘Madre Mia!’ and I am sure their fingers 
itched to explore the inside of our packs. ere 
we married? No? The English married very 
little! And this depressing reflection cost them 
a sad little shake of the head. It grew rather 
wearying at last, but no discourtesy was in- 
tended. 
is as rare as a blue moon. 
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MR. JUSTICE MAULE’S WIT. 


any of the sayings of Mr. Justice Maule, 

one of the judicial wits of the Victorian 
era, had a touch of irony ill calculated to make 
either the bar or the witness merry; but there 
are some which were marked by humor as well 
as by wit. 

“I am sorry to interfere,’’ he once blandly 
observed to an advocate whose speech was far 
from lucid, ‘‘but do you not think that by 
introducing a little order into your narrative 
ne might render yourself a trifle more intel- 
igible? 

“It may be my fault that I cannot follow 
you. I know my brain is getting old and 
dilapidated, but I should like to stipulate for 
some kind of order. 

‘“There are plenty of kinds,’’ he continued, 
reflectively, after a telling pause. ‘‘There is 
the chronological, the botanical, the metaphys- 
ical, the geographical—even the alphabetical 
order would be better than none at all.’’ 

A classic reply was given when a witness 
who had been cautioned by the judge, exclaimed 
grandiloquently : 

**My lord, you may believe me or not, but I 
have stated not a word that is false, for I have 
been wedded to truth from my infaney.’’ 

“*Yes, sir,’’ said Mr. Justice Maule, suavely, 
**but the question is how long you have been a 
widower.’ 


& © 


PLEASANT ESCAPE. 


A small Scotch boy playing on the docks fell 
into the water, and was rescued through 

the quickness and agility of a young man who 

happened to be near by when the boy fell. 


**You ought to be glad I was near enough to 
save you,”’ said the rescuer, surveying the small 
and dripping object he had with difficulty 
wrested from the waves. i 

“*T be,’’ said the boy, calmly. ‘‘I’m glad 
ye got me out, for I’d ’a’ had a fearfu’ lickin’ 
rom my mither if ye’d let me droon. I ken 
that weel.’’ 
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Co prescribes that a bride shall wear | 


Not that the young man designed to go | 


actually in use, and clad in overalls, jumper | 


A stranger in these forgotten villages | 








CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, i 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New 
England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s C i B 











“Hs - Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, “{isitampton, Mas. 
craperes for college or scientific and medical schools, 

y equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa 
track. e7th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER. A. M., Principal. 


. . s * 
_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
‘ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
.aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 a year. Geo. ryFellows,Pres. ,Orono,Me. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
zymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
tifie School and Business. Illus. peagehiet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge , Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














| 
| 








39th Year begins September 26th. 


| 
Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen | 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on | 
application to | 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 











ue SWASTIKA 


The oldest known decoration. 
SterlingSilver Found in China centuries be- 


ass. 


Broochor fore Christ; found also in 

= bY Egypt and in Mexican tombs. 

About every race has used it. 

$ 25 cts. Made in Brooches, Stickpins, 
post-paid. Buckles, etc., in Sterling, 7 


Enamel and Stone set. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
GEORGE E. HOMER, 45 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 7 


Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 
It tells you the exact net prices. 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 
Catalogue before you buy. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
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POST-CARDS 2a *Miccnigne," Foreign.” ‘Beautifully 
colored. Boston Souvenir Postal Co., Dept. 36, Boston, Mass. 


HERE’S A TELEGRAM FOR YOU! 


TELEGRAPH LESSONS AND COMPLETE 
APPARATUS, $3.65. WRITE for CIRCOLAR. 
American Electric Supply Co., 64 Summer St., Adams, Mass. 


“Penolia”’ 
POTATO BALLS. 














APPETIZING AND NOURISHING. 
“Mix thoroughly one-third of Penolia 
with two-thirds of mashed potatoes. 
Make into balls and cook in the usual 


manner.’’ Penolia is refined Peanut 
Butter and can be used in endless ways. 
Pound Jars, 25 cents, of Leading Dealers. 
Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Penolia Recipes.” 





Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


STRAWBERR 
PLANTS. 


Best new and old varieties by dozen, hundred or 
million. Big sweet ones, little old sour ones, 
lightor dark color. Finest collection in Amer- 
ica. GREAT BEARING, MONEY-MAKING 
VARIETIES. Also Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, Grapes, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Hale’s 
Hardy Peaches, Apples, Plums, Quinces and 
Cherries. Everything for high-grade fruit gar- 
dens. Catalogue free. Send for it. 


J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 

No elevated tank 

to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 

























Any pressure 





up to 60 Ibs. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 

SHOWING 
Send for Fi ~ LUNT-Moss 
Catalogue ) omc aS WITH HAND PUMP 
“Dp.” jee Ges sSeoceet 


Let our Iugineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COM PANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 














every part is provided in perfect proportion 


one may drink it, any one can make it. 


Cream of Chocolate. 

see recipes. Ask your grocer. 
U. 8. Serial No. 6358. 

FOOD 


and DRUGS ACT, June 30, 1906 
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MAKES A PERFECT 
CUP OF CHOCOLATE 
INSTANT 


O boiling, no lack of best cream, no guessing—for 


hot water is required. Only finest cocoa, pure cream, , 
cane sugar, and a delicate trace of flavoring for excellence 
of aroma —all reduced to a powder by our process. 

PURE AS IT IS QUICK—a smooth, delicious, whole- 
some drink of any desired strength always at hand. 

Perfect for children 
and satisfying for those who cannot drink tea or coffee. 
Welcome the coming guests and speed the parting with” 


Perfect for cooking and confections— 


Guaranteed under the 


CREAM OF CHOCOLATE COMPANY, Danvers, Mass. 





IN AN 





and only 











OH, LOOK! 


See what a delicious dessert one little 


JUNKET 


TABLET 


and a quart of pure milk will make. 


[i requires no baking or boiling, 


no eggs or com-starch. Junket 


Tablets make the most exquisitely 
delicious ice-cream that mortal éver 
tasted. Ten tablets ten cents at 


your 
paid 


grocers, or a trial package post- 
for ten cents, and the useful 


booklet, Dainty Junkets, mailed free. 
CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 


Box 3088. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
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American History Stories. 
Third Story of Fifth Group. 


“ O, no, capitdn! No 

IN} vamos en las sierras 

—too mucha nieve!” 

(No, no, captain! Do not go 

into the mountains—there is too 
much snow !) 

So spoke Manuel, an Indian 
boy of the Cosumne tribe of 
California. It was Frémont, the 
great explorer, the ‘‘Pathfinder,” his friend 
and employer, whom he thus addressed. And 
Frémont, now entering upon his fateful fourth 
expedition, might well have listened to the 
counsel. 

‘No, capitdn!’’ repeated the Indian boy, 
throwing out an arm toward the distant peaks 
of the San Juans, white-clad and storm-swept 
even now. ‘*‘Too mucha nieve! Indio, him 
savvy. Americano, him no savvy las sierras.”’ 

The vehemence of the youth’s speech caused 
a shade of thoughtfulness to cross the face of 
the redoubtable explorer, who had surmounted 
the continental divide three times before, and 
who had made known the wonders of a vast 
Western empire. 

Two trails across the mountains Frémont 
knew. ‘There must be another and more direct 
one located midway over this great range which 
now confronted him. ‘There must be another 
pass across the great barrier of the Rockies. 

“If you’re afraid, boy, don’t go,’’ said the 
Pathfinder. ‘‘l want no cowards with me in 
the mountains.’” So he turned away, and 
moved toward his own lodge among the 
scattered quarters of his men. 

The leader’s speech cut Manuel to the heart. 
The boy drew up his blanket about his chin 
and stalked away. 

He met his comrade, José, another youth of 
the same Christian tribe of the San Joaquin 
valley, who, with him, had followed Frémont 
eastward to the States that year. These two 
now talked together in their own tongue, looking 
toward the white-capped mountains as they 
spoke, and toward the gloomy forests which 
clothed the lower slopes. 

Then they sat down together upon the ground, 
drew their blankets over their heads, and re- 
mained motionless. The taunt of their beloved 
captain had been their sentence. This was their 
consecration to death ! 

Frémont strode on, but paused at his own 
lodge door to look back. As he did so, he saw 
approaching the tall, lean figure of a mountain 
man, clad in typical trapper’s garb. This was 
old Bill Williams, familiar with the Rockies 
for more than a score of years, and now chosen 
as guide of this expedition in search of the 
central pass. Frémont had found Williams at 
the Upper Pueblo fort on the headwaters of the 
Arkansas. 

The expedition had left that point on Novem- 
ber 25, 1848. The train was the best ever led 
westward by the great Pathfinder. ‘There were 
one hundred and thitty good mules in the band, 
and thirty of the best and hardiest mountain- 
rangers possible to be chosen. 

Frémont had felt no uncertainty of success 
until, in this camp at the foot of the great range, 
he had received the warning of the Indian boy. 
His face now was troubled as he threw out his 
hand in a gesture. 

“Tell me, Williams,’’ said he, ‘‘what do 
those boys there mean, sitting with their heads 
covered ?”” 

Bill Williams bit deep into his beard. ‘What 
have you said to them, general?’’ asked he. 
“They’re sulky, or scared, or offended. You 
know an Indian’s mighty tender about some 
things. ’’ 

“IT told Manuel we were going across, and 
that I wanted no cowards in my party. He 
warned me against the snow. What do you 
think about it yourself, Williams ?’’ 

The trapper gazed gravely up at the formida- 
ble white-clad slopes. ‘‘It’Il be mighty bad up 
in there, general,’’ said he. 

Fré mont flamed up. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ he cried. 
“What ails you? Are you children? I tell 
you we can’t fail. We’ve more than a hundred 
mules, and more than a hundred bushels of corn 
wo feed them when the forage fails. What should 
hinder us from going over ?”’ 

“In deep snow, general, the tribes never 
travelled much.’ 

“The tribes! We are not Indians.”’ 

“But the Indians know a bit, general. A 
man can carry on his back food and shelter for 
a short journey, but not for a long one in the 
snow. A mule’s limit is just as short.’’ 
Frémont beat a gloved fist in the palm of his 















| other hand. 











HIS PACK-TRAIN WAS GONE, HIS 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


MEN WERE FREEZING HIS VOICE 


SHOOK AS HE GAVE THE WORD FOR THE RETURN. 


‘*There’s no argument about it. 
The only question is whether you know the 
range.’’ 

“*T know it as well as any man in the moun- 


tains, but I promise you the mountains are | 


different when the snow has come.’’ 

“Tf you’re afraid,’’ said Frémont, icily, ‘‘go 
back to the fort! As I told yon Indian boy, 
I’ll have no cowards with me.’’ 


The blue eyes of the old trapper glinted in | 


anger, but he restrained himself. ‘‘You’re a 
brave man, general,’’ he said, ‘‘but you’re not 


the only one. The name of coward does not | 


please a mountain man.’’ 

‘*Then you will go on.’’ 

**As far as you do.’’ 

‘*That’s all, then!’’ cried Frémont; and 
throwing back the flap of his lodge, he left him. 

That night Bill Williams sat silent at the fire, 
among many other silent men. There were 


Haler and King and Brackenridge and the three | 


brothers Kerne; Chaplin, Cathart, McKie; 
Taplin, Creutzfeld, Andrews, Scott and Step- 
perfelt; Hubbard, Martin, Bacon, Roher, Godey 
and Carver, Preuss and Wise and Proue, Beadle 
and Ferguson, Morin and Sorel; with Manuel 
and José. Many of these names were in that 
day known from Taos to the Yellowstone. 

These men were brave. Some of them sang 
the next morning as they tightened up the half- 
frozen latigos over the packs. 

‘*Me,’’ said Morin to his friend Sorel, ‘‘I 
think the snow-shoe, she’!] be good thing pretty 
soon.’? He nodded toward the San Juans. 

**Eh bien! ’’ replied Sorel. 
they swung up into saddle and followed Frémont 


‘*Perhaps.”’ So| 


and Williams, leaders of the cavalcade, which 
might go mounted for yet a few days of travel | 
ere the snow became too deep. 


Thus the fourth expedition of Frémont pushed | 


on deeper into the mountains, climbing slowly, 
{and meeting snows which became daily deeper, 
storms which grew more blinding, and an icy 
| cold whose like none of the men had ever known. 
| Each night in the snowy bivouac the men were 
silent; but each night Frémont, still resolute, 
encouraged them and explained to them that 
they could not fail. 

All forage for the animals soon disappeared. 
| The shelled corn was exhausted almost before 
|the main ascent of the San Juans had been 
begun. The mules began to perish. Each night 
round the encampment there were white-covered 
heaps where the animals had fallen and died. 
In the night, now and again, there could be 
heard the groan of another and another, as they 
stumbled forward and dropped in the snow. 
|The remaining animals, however, served for 
| the time to carry forward the packs of provisions 
and blankets for the men. 

A week of such travel, and the 
trails were gone. Advance was possible only 
along a path beaten down with mauls and 


trampled by the weary feet of the men. A/| 
The mules | 


mile a day was good progress. 
dropped out along the trail. 

As the days dragged on, the supplies of the 
men grew more scanty. Obviously each man 
must soon be carrying his own food and shelter. 


But still Frémont held on, and brooked no 


thought of a retreat. 
On December 11th the expedition, as nearly 









mountain | 





as could be determined, was at 
the caiion of the Rio del Norte, 
a stream coming down from the 
high San Juans. The thermom- 
eter now ranged thirty and 
forty degrees below zero; and 
even at midday and in the sun 
it never rose to zere. Keen 
winds incessantly drove the fine 
into the faces of the 
men with an almost unbearable 
severity. Many were frozen. 
Two-thirds of the pack-train 
had disappeared. Still Frémont would not turn 
back, nor was there any murmur among his men. 

In the high white wall before them there 
showed no sign of any mountain pass, and at 
last Frémont bitterly reproached his guide, 
charging him with ignorance and deception. 

**General,’’ said old Bill Williams, ‘*I said 
before we started up that the snow made all 
things different. You ask me where we are. 
I’ll tell you. We are at the gate of eternity, 
every one of us. I ask you now, general, if 
we’re cowards ?”’ 

Frémont turned away his face; but still he 
would not give the word for the return. ‘‘For- 
ward!’’ was his cry. ‘‘We’ll soon be over.’’ 

They wallowed upward for five more terrible 
days, and then they crossed the timber-line and 
reached the naked, wind-swept slopes of the 
great San Juans. Here the cold seemed ten 
times as severe as it had been before in the 
sheltering forest. Black storms, one after 
another, crowded across the naked peaks. The 
winds would not be denied. All the spirits of 
the mountains seemed in league to repel this 
invasion. 

It was as if the vast wilderness of the Rockies 
had raised a giant hand, forbidding these men 
to come into a place where they did not belong. 

But Frémont would not turn back. He and 
a part of his men topped the divide, crossed the 
wind-swept slopes, and reached the farther 
edge. They left behind them a trail of fallen 
animals, of abandoned packs, of guns and blan- 
kets and gear. The trail was the record of rout 
and defeat ; but still Frémont refused to return. 

**Soon we shall be across,’’ he said. 

But when they reached the western slope of 
the upper range, they saw before them no open 
way, no pass, no trail. There lay before them 
nothing but a white wilderness; and upon the 
western slopes the snow was even deeper than 
it had been before. 

Shunning the icy winds of the naked rocks, 
the mule-train broke for the shelter of the 
timber below. It was but to find deep snow, 
into which they plunged and wallowed and 
dropped and perished. Not an animal which 
crossed the divide ever returned again. 

Frémont, huddled with a little group of his 
hardiest companions on the wind-swept crest 
of the San Juans, looked to the faces of his 
men for counsel. They were not cowards. They 
were ready to go on as far as he. 

But now the soul of Frémont was conquered. 
His expedition was scattered over a half~<lozen 
miles on both sides of the divide. His pack- 
train was gone, his men were freezing. His 
voice shook as he gave the word for the return. 
The expedition had failed! 

‘*Back, boys,’’ said Frémont. ‘‘Get back 
over the range while you can. We must get 
down the eastern slope now as fast as we can 
go.”’ 

No voice was raised in comment. Williams, 
Godey, Morin, Haler and the others of the little 
group with him turned and followed him back 
on the freezing journey above the timber-line. 

They found the rest of the party encamped 
in the timber upon the eastern slope. But few 
of the mules there were left standing. Frémont 
gave hurried orders to make a semipermanent 
camp, as comfortable as circumstances permitted. 

Feeling that they had failed in their under- 
taking, and oppressed now by a sudden sense 
of an awful danger impending, the men were 
spiritless. Silent and morose, they needed dri- 
ving to their work. 

‘*We shall not go out,’’ said Sorel to his friend 
Morin. ‘‘It is the end.’’ 

** Eh bien!’’ said Morin, 
time die.’’ 

At this camp the two Indian boys, Manuel 
and José, first attracted attention. Among those 
who lagzed or brooded, they were cheerful, 
prompt and active. They did not sit at the fire 
and let their feet freeze in wet moccasins, but 
took good care of themselves. More than that, 
Manuel served his master, the great Pathfinder, 
with doglike faithfulness. 

Saunders, Frémont’s black servant, had now 
sunk into an apathetic helplessness. It was 
Manuel who drove him out of Frémont’s lodge 
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and took possession himself, seeing to it that 
the leader of this expedition continued warm 
and well fed. 

But matters could not go on thus. The men 
were despairing. One of them, Proue, left the 
fire one day, spread out his blanket on the snow, 
lay down upon it and died. 

‘*We shall perish here,’’ said Frémont to Bill 
Williams. ‘‘We must have aid, or we shall 
none of us get out alive.’’ 

Then he sent out King, a man whom he 
trusted, with Bill. Williatns and Brackenridge 
and Creutzfeld, urging them to hasten down to 
the settlements and return as soon as possible 
with succor. 

He did not know that Bill Williams, not a 
coward, but an old man, had accepted this as 
his own last trail; that perhaps the mind of 
Williams even then was wandering. None the 
less, these four said good-by to their friends 
and started off, taking with them such animals 
as they needed. The sole food of those remain- 
ing-at the encampment must now be the frozen 
flesh of the mules which had died. 

Frémont thought that ten days ought to bring 
back word from the relief party ; yet two weeks 
passed in tense anxiety and suffering, and no 
word came. It was Manuel, the Indian boy, who 
continually pointed down the mountainsides and 
muttered to himself in his half-Spanish tongue. 

Frémont at last questioned him; and Manuel 
told him that the men would not come back, 
that they would die. Alarmed now, and at 
last sensible of the terrible danger into which 
he had brought his party, Frémont gathered 
another party of his own, and started on the 
east-bound trail himself, full of the foreboding 
that something evil had occurred. He left 
Vincent Haler in command of the main camp, 
and told him to start on down the trail after 
three days, if relief had not by that time arrived. 
The men were now nearly starving. 

Frémont took with him Godey, the old com- | 
rade of Kit Carson. His friend Preuss went 
also, and Saunders, the negro servant, and 
Manuel, although José he left behind. 

This little party pressed on toward the south- 
east for six days’ travel. Manuel, the young 
Indian boy, was now the actual leader. It was 
he who, one day toward evening, came running 
back on the trail, crying out that he had seen 
smoke. 

The party pressed on, and presently found 
a dying camp-fire. Round it were three figures, 
Creutzfeld and Brackenridge and Williams, the 
last now nodding and muttering in his beard. 
Where was King? Frémont asked them again 
and. again. They mumbled, and pointed up 
the mountainside behind them. Three days 
before King had fallen somewhere on the trail. 
His body has not been found to this day. 

‘* Vamos, capitdn! Vamos pronto!’’ cried 
the boy Manuel to Frémont, the Pathfinder, 
now returning broken from his first failure in 
Western exploration. They took these three 
broken wrecks with them, and pushed on toward 
the settlements as fast as they might. 

Several days later they arrived at Taos, the 
first point where they could obtain supplies and 
animals. They were more than two hundred 
miles then from that lone camp in the San | 
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Juans, where Frémont’s men were starving. 
Could aid be sent back in time? 

‘Hurry! Hurry!’ was Frémont’ 
to his men now. As for himself, he must stay 
below and wait. 











| Frémont and the others were two hundred miles 


away. That night Carver. wandered into the 
woods away from the fire. His mind was 
gone, and he raved continually of food. His | 


| companions never saw him again, and his bones 


**It’s no use your going, general,’’ said Godey, | never received burial. 


that hardy adventurer. ‘‘I’ll take the little 
general, Manuel here, and four or five new 
men, and we will get 


On the fourth day the Frenchmen, the com- 
rades Sorel and Morin, fell out of the march 
and built themselves a 





back as far and as fast 
as we can.’”’ 

‘*Send me word !’’ 
cried Frémont. ‘‘Send 
me word !’? 

He turned away, and 
dared not look at these 
others as they started 
out once more for the 
long journey, at the ter- 
minus of which there 
might be inconceivable 
scenes of horror. 

“ Pronto, capitdn,* 
pronto!” now cried 
Manuel to Godey all the 
time; and he muttered 
to himself and shook 
his fist at the towering 
peaks. This land was 
different enough from 
the mild valley which 


home. 
There was need for 
hurry. Back in the 





main encampment the 





little fire. ‘‘I am dy- 
ing,”’ said Sorel. 

Morin, his comrade, 
himself snow-blind and 
nearly perishing, would 
not desert him. They 
sat down together in the 
snow, hand in hand. 
No one knows when 
they died, although 
probably it was soon 
after the first cold of 
night had fallen. 

Haler was now the 
leader of this part of the 
divided expedition, and 
Haler knew that the 
end had come, that all 
thought of discipline 
was gone. The order 
was passed that each 
man must now save 
himself. ‘‘I will not 
be shot down and used 
for food myself,’’ said 








twenty-three men had 
waited seven days in- 
stead of three, as Frémont had told them, and 
until their food was quite exhausted. They 
had, of course, received no news from the party 
either of King or of Frémont, and did not 
know that Frémont had been obliged to push on 
to the Mexican settlements. 

Half-stupefied by their sufferings, they at last 
determined to start out for the lower country 
themselves. There was no panic, but a general 
apathy and indifference to life. The boy José, 
grieved at the separation from his friend Manuel, 
whom he now believed dead, besought Haler to 
shoot him, and when he was refused, he turned 
back to the camp-fire and sat down alone for a 
time. Later, as he said, the Good Spirit spoke 
to him, and he rose and followed down the 
trail, where afterward he was to do Christian 
acts forgotten by some of his white superiors. 

No word came back to the leader, Frémont, 
alone and anxious in the lower settlements ; and 
it was well that he had no news, for it must 
have. been but a tale of horror. 

A few miles down the trail from the main 
camp a good mountain man, Wise, gave up the 
struggle. He threw away his rifle, and presently 
fell in the snow, to risenomore. They left him 
lying there. It was José, the Indian boy, coming 
down the trail later, who wrapped him in his 
blankets and buried him in the snow. 

The men camped in some fashion that night, 
staggered on another day, and camped again. 
They cried out for King to bring them food, 
not knowing that King was dead, and that 
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A CONTEST \ WITH gt HE WEATHER BUREAU 
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HE young man in the 

linen suit, after attend- 

ing to the slight errand 
that had brought him to Luf- 
kin’s store at Hardhack Corner, 
lingered for a little chat with the proprietor, 
who looked as if he might be a ‘‘character.’’ 

As the visitor had approached the store he 
had seen a letter-carrier driving away from it, 
and this fact suggested a conversational opening 
that has come to be a favorite with the summer 
visitor. 

‘*This rural free delivery is a great institu- 
tion,’’ he began, graciously. 

But he perceived at once that he had made a 
mistake. The reply elicited was in itself non- 
committal. ‘‘Mebbe ’tis and mebbe ’tain’t.’’ 
But the scorn that the old storekeeper continued | 
to throw into his tone left no doubt as to his 
attitude toward this innovation in country life. 

For more than thirty years Moses Lufkin had 
been the postmaster at Hardhack Corner. The 
salary had not been large, but, as he had often | | 
been heard to say, the honor was something. 
Besides, as ‘‘trade follows the flag,’’ so does it 
come to the store in which the government 
post-office is domiciled. 

Furthermore, in the little gatherings of farmers 
who came for mail and remained for conversa- 
tion, Mr. Lufkin had been something of an 
oracle. 

But now all this was changed. The post- 
office had been abolished, trade had fallen off 
somewhat, and worst of all, the ex-postmaster’s 
authority, even in that special subject which he 
had made a lifelong study, was no longer un- 
questioned. No wonder he could not be roused 
to any enthusiasm over the as of rural 
free delivery ! 

Perceiving this, the young man hastened to 
change the subject, selecting a topic this time 
that is supposed to be safe on all occasions. 
**Ah, I see that we are likely to have another 
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glancing at a thin sheet of paper 
lying on the counter. 

“Well, if we do, it won’t 
be because that thing says so,’’ 
returned the old gentleman, as testily as before. 
**I verily believe there’s been more hay sp’iled 
in this vicinity since that rural carrier began to 
bring those predictions than there had been 
before, for I don’t know how long. Why, if 
I’d made as many mistakes in twenty years as 
the gover’ment has in two, I’d have given up 
trying altogether !’’ 

**Indeed! I judge, then, that you are some- 
thing of an expert yourself in forecasting the 
weather.’’ 

‘Well, I ought to be. I’ve been studying 
into it for going on forty years.’’ 

“Tt is certainly quite a study,’’ said the 
young man.. ‘‘At any rate, I have found it 


| 80.” 


Then, answering a look of inquiry, he added, 
**You see, I’m in the weather business myself 
| to some extent. I am an assistant observer of 
the Weather Bureau.’’ 

‘*‘What! You help get up those gover’ ment 
predictions ?”’ 

“In a way, yes.”’ 

The old man stared for a moment at this 


| embodiment of what had been to him hitherto 


only an impersonal rival. 
your name ?’’ he asked. 

“Dole. Clarence Dole, at your service. 
Here is my card. I am taking a little vacation, 
and am staying at Mr. Blake’s, on the hill.’’ 

‘*How long are you going to stay in these 
parts ?’’? demanded Mr. Lufkin, with interest. 

‘* About two weeks, I think.’”’ 

“IT want to know! Well, now, I suppose 
you’re laughing in your sleeve at my setting up 
to be a better weather prophet than the gover’- 
ment. But I’d like to put the thing to a test 
with ye, and I’)] tell ye what I’ll do. I’ll 


‘*What may I call 
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Haler; and he gave 
orders for the party to 
scatter. 


A little band, made up 


|of Haler, Scott, Hubbard, Martin, Roher and 


Bacon, still held together. Roher was the first 
to fail. He asked his friends to leave him, and 
insisted that he would come on into camp that 
night. 

The others left him. They now made a 
compact among themselves that if any one of 
their number weakened so that he could not 
travel, he was to be abandoned by the others. 
Each was to travel until he fell, and to have no 
thought of his friends. 

Hubbard was the next to go. They built | 
him a fire and left him. Then Scott fell out. 
They made a fire for him also, and as they 
walked away they did not turn back their heads 
to look at him. 

That night Haler’s party found themselves 
camped not far from the main body of the others 
who had straggled on down the mountain. 
This larger party was under one of the Kerne 
brothers. They all said they would travel no 
farther, but would sit there and starve if relief 
did not come. It was a grim gathering, that 
of these now despairing men, once the boldest 
of their kind. Andrews wandered away that 
night. Later his body was found near that of 
Roher, who had never come into Haler’s camp, 
as he had promised. 

But now relief, sped by all the agonized 
wishes of the leader, was coming for these men. 
On the next day Manuel, the Indian boy, 
advance-guard of Godey’s party, came in touch 
with the first of the stragglers coming down the 
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write out my prediction every day before the 
gover’ment’s gets along, and I’ll stick ’em up 
side by side on the wall. Then you and I’ll 
keep tally how they come out. Do you dare to 
try it?”’ 

_Mr. Dole replied good-naturedly that he would 
be glad to watch the result; and without at- 
tempting any new lines of conversation, he 
quickly took his leave. 

*‘Who is that gentleman going down the road, 
grandpa?’’ called a voice a moment later. 
The old man’s stern face lighted up with 





ORAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


HE SEIZED HIS RED CHALK, AND WROTE. 


| pleasure at sight of the young lady stand- 


ing in the doorway, but he answered curtly 
enough, ‘‘Oh, it’s a young chap that’s board- 
ing at Blake’s—Dole, he says his name is. 
Claims to be a weather observer for the gov- 
er’ ment.’’ 


“Mr. Dole of the Weather Bureau! Why, I 








| there was an almost cloudless sky. 
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mountain. Presently the men of the two parties 
were together. They threw their arms about 


| each other’s necks and wept like children. It 


was Manuel, the boy, who was first to remember 
| that there were yet others perishing on the trail 
behind. 

‘* Los otros!’’ murmured Manuel. ‘‘Los 
otros!’ So he led back the search for the 
other survivors. 

Scott they found sitting at his little fire, still 
living. Then they pushed on up the trail until 
they found Hubbard. He was dead at his fire, 
his body not yet stiffened. They came then to 
members of Kerne’s party, and so presently 
found the bodies of Roher and Andrews and 
Beadle. Thus, when the count was made, they 
discovered that one-third of Frémont’s force 
had perished. 

Never was a bolder or a more disastrous 
venture made among all the stern records of 
the Rockies. The snow had been too deep. 
The animals had all perished, and of game 
the total killed on the return march was one 
deer and a few grouse, little enough among so 
many. 

They staggered and straggled on down the 
trail now, these wrecked and ruined survivors, 
scarce shadows of the manhood lately theirs. 
It was well on in the month of February before 
Frémont knew their fate. 

When the gaunt band, some of them mounted, 
some on foot, came over the table-lands above 
the pueblo of Taos, the two friends, Manuel 
and José, now joyously reunited, rode together. 

‘*There were many dead,’’ said Manuel to 
his friend, ‘‘many, many.’’ 

‘It is a dream,’’ said José. 
think.’’ 

‘‘In yonder house,’’ said Manuel to José, 
when at last they paused in the streets of 
Taos, ‘‘I left the capitdn before I came back 
to find thee, José. One moon ago the cap- 
itén was young. When I left him he was 
old.’’ 

‘* El capitdn es muy bravo,” said José. ‘‘He 
is very brave. Some time he will go across 
to the west.’’ 

‘*Then we will go with him,’’ said Manuel. 
| “‘Now we will go back to our own home. I 
shall be glad to smell the tules once more, and 
to feel the warm winds of our valley. Then, 
José, I hope you will never again act like a 
foolish person. A man with a strong heart 
must be ready for the dying time; but I say to 
you, never sit down to die. While you can 
stand, goon! It was because of a strong heart 
that el -capitdn crossed the sierras many 
times.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said José, ‘‘the hearts of others were 
strong, too, even though el capitdn now is 
old.’”’ 

Frémont, the explorer, the dauntless, the 
hitherto successful, heard hoof-beats in the 
streets of Taos pueblo. Gaunt and haggard, 
he stepped to the door and looked out. Tears 
filled his eyes, and he leaned his head against 
the door-frame as he saw approaching these 
men, the wrecks and remnants of his last expe- 
dition. 

‘*My men, my men!’’ he murmured to him- 
self. ‘‘Mymen! And I called them cowards !’’ 
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know him,”’’ said the young lady. ‘‘He attends 
our church in the city. He is a very pleasant 
young man.’’ 

‘*He is pleasant-spoken enough,’’ admitted 
her grandfather, ‘‘but I know what he thinks. 
He thinks an old codger like me can’t foretell 
weather, but I’m just going to show him his 
mistake. ’’ 

For the next two weeks Mr. Lufkin devoted 
himself to his task with an absorption charac- 
teristic of the specialist.. Every day the rival 
forecasts were placed conspicuously on the wall, 
and every day Mr. Dole, according to his prom- 
ise, called to compare them, and to discuss the 
degree of fulfilment of those of the day before, 
after which it became quite a habit of his to 
make a social call at the storekeeper’s pleasant 
house near by. 

The news of the contest also spread among 
the neighbors, with the result that visits to 
the store became almost as much a matter of 
course as in the old days of coming for the 
mail. 

For a week or so honors were about even. 
Indeed, the rival forecasts were quite similar in 
substance, although worded differently, as Mr. 
Lufkin scorned to imitate the phraseology of 
the Weather Bureau. 

But at last an issue was fairly joined. On 
Wednesday afternoon the narrow slip of paper 
emanating from the Weather Bureau bore in 
modest type this prediction: 

**Increasing cloudiness Thursday, with light 
rain in the afternoon or night,’’ while beside 
it on the wall might be seen the announcement, 
scrawled in red chalk, ‘‘A little hazy te-morrow 
morning, but it will burn off, and be a toler’ble 
-warm day.’’ 

On Thursday morning the sun rose very clear 
and then within two hours went into a cloud, 
which was a bad sign. It sprinkled a little by 
nine o’clock—a ‘‘drought shower,’’ Mr. Lufkin 
called it. But an hour later the sun was again 
shining brightly, and for the rest of the day 
It was 
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warm, too. 
There was no room for controversy. The 
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weather prophet of Hardhack 
scored a success, and the ‘‘gover’ment’’ was | 





Corner had | predictions. 
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Well, it’s quite a science; and 
taking the country by and large, it’s amazing 


beaten. | how well they hit it. But when it comes to 


Mr. Lufkin was not only gratified, but con- | 
siderably emboldened by his sucgess. A neigh- 
porhood picnic to take place on a small island 
in Long Pond had been planned for Saturday, 
but on Friday the native prophet shook his 
head ominously. 

‘‘T rather calculate that picnic will have to 
be put off,’’ he said. And early in the after- 
noon he seized his red chalk, and wrote in 
flaming characters : 

Look out for thunder showers 
and high wind tomorrow. 

The report from the Weather Rureau, arriving 
a little later, merely said: 

Fair and warmer Saturday. 


This left the community somewhat in doubt, 
although the young people, who were especially | 
interested in fhe picnic, were inclined to believe | 
that ‘‘Uncle Lufkin was a little off that time.’’ 
This opinion was strengthened the next morn- | 
ing, for never did dawning day give fairer 
promise of good behavior. 
“Do you -really believe, grandpa, that there 
is any danger of showers?’’ asked Fannie, 
pausing irresolutely in her task of filling her 
lunch-basket. 
‘‘Now, Fannie,’’ broke in her grandmother, 
impatiently, ‘‘don’t you mind a word that your 
grandpa says. . It does seem as if he had gone | 
clean daft about the weather. It’s going to 
be as nice a day as heart could wish. Of 
course you will go to the picnic. All the folks 
will. I declare, I’d go myself if I wasn’t so 
lame.”’ 
The old gentleman, thus discredited in his 
own house, started off in deci- 
ded ill humor, and shut himself 
up in his deserted store, out 
of sight if not out of hearing 
of the merry party that soon 
passed by. 
**T wish it would rain pitch- 
forks and blow great guns!’’ 
he muttered, as he went outside 
late in the forenoon and cast 
a searching look at the sky. 
‘‘No, I don’t, either!’’ he 
declared the next minute, in a 
tone of repentance. ‘‘I hope 
they will have a first-rate good 
day, and I guess they will, fast 
enough.’’ ‘ 
In this better mood he seated 
himself on a much-whittled 
bench just outside the door, 
and was soon peacefully engaged in the never- | 
failing occupation of the aged—living over 
bygone days. He was just on the point of 
falling into a nap when his granddaughter’s 
voice roused him. 
‘Grandpa! Grandpa!’’ came the pleasant 
voice again. i 
‘“ Why, Fannie!’’ he exclaimed, his eyes 
blinking in the sunlight. ‘‘I supposed you 
were at the pienic.’’ 
“Oh, no, grandpa! I didn’t quite like to 
take the risk right against your advice, and so 
I concluded not to go,’’ said the young lady, 
demurely. ‘ 
‘‘What, you here, too, Mr. Dole!’’ cried the 
storekeeper, in fresh wonder, as he became 
conscious of another figure a little in the back- 
ground. 
“Yes. I thought I’d better not go, either,’’ 
returned the young man, in a very respectful 
tone, 
This handsome recognition of his standing as 
a weather prophet was decidedly soothing to | 
the old gentleman’s pride. ‘‘ Well, it’s generally 
sifest to follow my advice,’ he admitted, ‘‘but 
I guess I missed my calculations for once. The | 
fact is, all signs fail in a dry time. Dinner 
ready, did you say, Fannie? Well, I’ll go| 
right in. And you must come, too, Mr. Dole, | 
and have a bite with us.’’ | 
The invitation was accepted, and the simple | 
twelve-o’clock dinner finally assumed quite the | 
proportions of a banquet, at least so far as time | 
was concerned. 
The chief topic of conversation was, of course, 
the weather, and the local prophet listened, at | 
first with tolerance, and finally with keen 
interest, while his guest expounded the methods 
of the Weather Bureau. 
So absorbed did the little company become in 
the talk that no one noticed the lapse of time | 
until darkness began to steal upon them. Then | 
(randmother Lufkin, mindful of household | 
(luties, peered anxiously through her spectacles 
at the face of the tall clock in the corner, while 
her husband sprang up from the table and 
liastened to the window. 
‘“There’s a shower coming, true as I live!’’ 
he declared, in a voice pitched to its highest 
ey, 
As a matter of fact, the shower, when it 
\rrived, proved to be a rather small affair, but 
t served to justify Mr. Lufkin’s frequent ‘‘I 
old you so,’’ and to establish more completely 
4 ever his confidence in his forecasting 
(bility, 
In that confidence he still abides. 
. I’ve got a grandson,’ he is wont to say, 

or grandson-in-law, I suppose you’d call him, 
that’s connected with the gover’ment. He works | 
in the Weather Bureau, helping get up those | 














| cities they sink into poverty 
| and helplessness that is piti- 


predicting for just Hardhack Corner and vicin- 
ity, my grandson has to own up that the 
gover’ ment can’t hold a candle to me.”’ 














VI. 


OME one has very generously termed the 
Salvation Army a many-winged Angel of 
Merey, whose mission it is to shelter and 

relieve as many as it can of those who have 
been left stranded by the world as it has rushed 
past, engrossed in the race for wealth. 

Our Angel of Mercy, it is very true, has 
many wings. They are strong, warm, sheltering 
wings. And one of the strongest and most pro- 
tecting and widest in its reach is our system 


|of colonizing waste land with waste labor by 


means of waste capital, thus, as has often been 
said, converting a trinity of waste into a unity 
of productiveness. 

Sending ‘‘the landless man’’ back to the 
‘‘manless land’* to work out his industrial 
salvation has long since passed the speculative 
stage, and has been demonstrated—on a limited 
scale, it is true, on account of the comparative 
smallness of capital at our disposal for the 
purpose—to be a perfectly feasible proposition. 
The remedy can be made coextensive with the 
evil. It is curative, not palliative; accumu- 
lative, not diminishing, in its benefit. By many 
it is already regarded as the most promising 
philanthropy of the twentieth century. 

Whether or not there is, at the present time, 
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an actual increase of poverty among the very 
poor, there is certainly an increasing helpless- 
ness among them. 


The man who for years, day after day, in the | 


crowded factory runs a machine that does noth- 
ing but fasten a few tacks in the heel of a shoe, 
or turn the head of the pin, is not developing 
either the mental or physical power of self- 
help. And the immature, improperly fed girl, 
in the heat and dust and deafening din and 
devitalized air of the factory, watching cease- 
lessly the revolving spindle, is being robbed, 
not only of an adequate power of self-help, 
but also of the red blood, the elastic muscle, 
the physical stamina that would make her the 
glad and vigorous mother of robust sons and 
winsome daughters, and the mental breadth 
and power and the moral insight and force that 
would make her a fit companion and teacher of 
her own or other children. 

The utter subordination of their time and 
strength to this dull routine, without any power 
or prospect of personal initiative or improve- 


ment, has a tendency to reduce them almost to | 


the level of their machines. 

And if through sickness or a strike or the 
invention of some new bit of labor - saving 
mechanism they lose their job, they are then 
much like the worn-out or 
cast-off machinery of the 
dump-heap. There is no 
place for them, and in the 
overcrowded slums of our 


fully hopeless. 

And yet toward these poor 
and helpless ones there flows 
a constantly broadening and 
deepening stream of chari- 
table contributions ; food and 
clothing and money and med- 
ical attention are lavishly 
given by generous individuals 
and societies, while large 
provision is made by both the municipality and 
the state for their help, for there is doubtless an 
increasing conviction among men that each is, 
in some sense, his brother’s keeper. 

But generous and well-intentioned as are these 
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| waters will cease to overflow his fields, and let 
us change the conditions that are the real source 
of poverty and our problem will be in a large 
| measure solved. 

In the minds of many thoughtful and disin- 
terested men the Salvation Army farm colonies 
offer the solution that is sought. As already 











| almost every kind of farming is practised with 
success. Orchards flourish, berries of all kinds 
| can be grown, potatoes and onions can be culti 
| vated with much profit, while for forage as 
many as four crops of alfalfa can be cut each 
| season. ; 
| The land has doubled in value, and together 
| with improvements, live stock, outfit, and so 
forth, is appraised at one hundred and thirteen 
| thousand two hundred and seventy dollars. 
The colony has its own public school, with 
|some sixty well-fed, healthy, happy children 
in attendance. 
| The principle of codperation strongly prevails, 
and a large coéperative store under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Vanderburg, formerly a state Sen- 
ator of Oregon, has been established, and the 
profits divided on the usual principle among 
the stockholders. 


| stated, they are not palliative, but preventive; | 


| 
| 


not temporary, but permanent; they do not dole 
out to a needy man a piece of bread, and then 
| pass on and leave him; possibly to die, but they 
| put him in the way of earning his bread and 
| the bread of his wife and children for all time 
| to come. 

| The Salvation Army colonies are the concrete 
expression of profound thought on the part of 
| Gen. William Booth, resulting from years of 
| patient labor for, and tenderest sympathy with, 
|the poor, and they form the last link in a 
well-wrought chain of remedial efforts to relieve 
|and elevate the poor and unfortunate. They 
are the last station on the highway from the 
pauperism and hopelessness of the slums to 
| the proud independence and sweet and assured 
| comforts of a country home. 

There are fifteen of these colonies now estab- 
lished and conducted by the Salvation Army, and 

three are in the United States. Nestling in 
the beautiful and fertile valley of the Salinas 
River, between the Sabilan and Santa 
Lucia mountains in California, is Fort 
Romie, the first of these colonies. 

On a vast Colorado table-land, under 
azure skies, in the valley of the Arkansas, 
is Fort Amity. And in a beautiful wood- 
land near Cleveland, Ohio, close to the 
shores of Lake Erie, is Fort Herrick. 

This last, a fine tract of land of two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight acres, is not strictly 
a land colony, but is rather an industrial 
settlement of an agricultural character. 
There is at present on it an Inebriates’ 
Home, the inmates of which are given light 
agricultural employment and _ instruction. 
In time other semicharitable sections of our 
work will be transplanted there, and it is 
expected to become a half-way station to 

| the regular land colonies and a preparatory 
| school in which men may be fitted for an 
| independent career. 

In 1898 Commander Booth Tucker purchased 
the five hundred and twenty acres of land which 
| constitute the Fort Romie Colony. It lies ina 
lovely valley that has been leveled by the action 
| of the river, and is admirably adapted for irriga- 


| tion, which is necessary, owing to the very | 


| limited rainfall in that region. The soil, a 
beautiful light loam, has been washed down 
from the mountains, and is, on an average, 
fifteen feet in depth, and so rich that fertilizers 
are unnecessary. 


In Mr. Haggard’s Report. 
HE land was purchased for twenty-six 
| 
of twenty acres, and nineteen families— 
| thirteen American, two Scandinavian, one 

Finn, one German-Swiss, one Hollander and 
| one Italian—were placed upon it. 

The unifying effects of colony life upon the 
varying nationalities formed in themselves an 
interesting study. There was the American 
dash and enterprise, the Dutch plod, the Italian 
| quickness and attention to detail, the Swiss 





A PROSPEROUS SALVATION ARMY COLONIST. 


cheerfulness and frugality, and the Scandinavian 
undauntedness, all uniting to solve this problem 
of the nations. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, the eminent author, 
sociologist and agricultural expert, who recently 


efforts, they are only palliative, not curative, | made a searching investigation of these colonies 


and are totally inadequate to solve the problem. 
The Hollander, neglecting the break in his 
dike, but industriously bailing out the inrushing 
waters, would as quickly dispose of them as 
should we of the tides of poverty by ordinary 
charitable methods. Back of the invading 
waters are the brimming floods of the North 


| Sea, and back of our increasing poverty are 


faulty industrial and social conditions. Let the 
Hollander close that rent in his dike and the 


[on behalf of the 





British government, in his 
report, which has been issued by the government 
as a blue book, after giving a detailed history 


| of the colony, says, ‘‘I will now sum up matters | 
|as they appear to me to-day. . 
| ment has proved a great success. ’’ 


. . The experi- 


The farms average twenty acres in size, and, 
intensively farmed by the help of irrigation, 
amply support a family. 


thousand dollars, divided into allotments | 


Dairying and chicken- | 
| raising bring the quickest financial returns, but 


Choosing the Colonists. 


\ K JHEN it was known that the Amity 
Colony was to be opened, more than 
five hundred applications were received, 
}and with the utmost care twenty-six families 
of about one hundred souls were selected. In 
April, 1898, these ‘‘pilgrim fathers,’’ fleeing not 
from religious persecution, but from well-nigh 
intolerable conditions, not over a stormy ocean, 
but across broad, cultivated plains on a railway- 
train, sought what to them seemed a prospective 
earthly paradise. 

On April 18th they arrived at Fort Amity. 
It was a vast, unbroken wilderness, with but 
one small house upon it. Lumber and tools, 
household effects, food, extra clothing, hard- 
ware, and so forth, had been sent on in advance. 
Yet, like Israel fleeing from Egypt, they were 
tried to the uttermost. 

But they faced their trials with fortitude and 
overcame. Said Mr. W. M. Wiley, manager of 
the beet-sugar factory at Holly, near by, ‘*The 
weather was horrible. A _ peculiar spell of 
weather overtook them immediately upon their 
arrival, and it rained constantly for two weeks. 
The roads were muddy and no houses were 
built. Their homes were in tents on the bald 
prairie, and every obstacle presented itself to 
these ‘tenderfeet.’ To the amazement of the 
old settlers, not a moment of a day was lost, 
but through rain and mud the material for their 
homes was constantly hauled out to the site, 
and the bad weather was laughed at. 

“‘Old and successful farmers in the country 
commonly remarked that few of them would 
have worked with the vigor and energy that 


these people showed in such weather. The 
confidence aroused by this energy has been 
strengthened with time, until to-day the old 


settlers of the country look upon the Salvation 
Army colony with the highest regard, and its 
officers and members have been elected by the 
surrounding farmers to offices of trust and 
prominence in their farmers’ societies and insti- 
tutions.’’ Recently one of the colonists was 
elected sheriff of the county. 

In the selection of colonists, certificates of ‘both 
physical and moral soundness were required. 
In our city colonies and institutions, our shel- 
ters, rescue and prison gate homes, the great 
moral delinquents are gladly welcomed, but not 
in our farm colonies. These communities cannot 
be endangered by vicious characters. 

Again, they must be willing to submit to the 
mild but firm discipline and guidance of the 
Army. But so wise and thoughtful has this 
guidance been on the part of the governor of 
the colony, so disinterested and benevolent has 
been the discipline, that the neighbors and 
officials round about were amazed to see a 
party made up of the odds and ends of the 
city poor managed and settled with almost no 
friction. 

There are no religious tests whatever. Prot- 
estants of various and Romanists as 
well as Salvationists are numbered among the 
colonists, but the kindly spirit 
which inspires the Army 
permeates the colony. 

Says Mr. Rider Haggard: 
**The spirit of mutual friend- 
liness evidently animates the 
colonists of Fort Amity. 
Never have I seen that spirit 
more happily and clearly 
demonstrated than I did at 
the village feast, or banquet, 
which was given in my honor 
in the principal schoolhouse 
of the colony. At this feast 
were gathered some two hun- 
dred and fifty people. Some 
of these made speeches, and 
all were dominated by two notes: that of the 
complete contentment of the speakers with their 
lot, and that of their affectionate regard for 
their fellow colonists and for the Salvation 
Army, which has enabled them to attain to their 
present position. ‘That these sentiments were 
by no means individual to the speakers was 
clear also from the loud and hearty cheers 
wherewith they were greeted by the audience.’’ 

The smallness of the farms, consisting mostly 
of twenty acres, results in a compact community 


sects 


| which makes possible a highly developed social 


life, and this has been encouraged and cultivated 
by the Army management. 

There are regular farmers’ meetings at which 
the whole science of farming is studied and 














discussed. 
and young. 
social gathering. The Army has religious | 
meetings each week, to which all the colonists | 
and surrounding community are cordially in- 
vited, but no one is required to attend; 


boring minister. 


A fine stone schoolhouse has been built by the | Where there is industry, fair intelligence, energy | | but serene and wholesome life of the irrigated 


colony, and the educational interests of the com- 
munity are well looked after by three teachers. 


A 

settlement, with well-stocked farms and 
the beginnings of a thriving country town. 
There is a post-office, a blacksmith-shop, a 
grain-store, two meat-markets, a dry-goods 
store, a drug-store, a lumber-yard, a hardware- 
store, which sells everything, from agricultural 
implements to pins, three grocery-stores, a local 
bank known as the Bank of Amity, which was 
started with a capital of five thousand dollars, 
a newspaper office and a barber-shop. 

The land of this colony cost forty-seven thou- 
sand dollars, and the present value with im- 
provements, as by sworn appraisement, is one 
hundred and fifty-four thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. 

Mr. Rider Haggard interviewed each of the 
colonists, and included each interview in his 
report. The following is the interview with 
Mr. J. H. Newman, and although he has been 
somewhat more prosperous than some of the 
other colonists, it is a fair sample of all the 
interviews: 

‘*T have been here seven years, and have four 
children. I was a carpenter in Chicago before 
coming to Amity. I had no capital, none 
whatever, although I received fifty dollars for 
Chicago work some time after I came to Amity. 
I have done very well here. It is claimed that 
a laboring man in the States cannot put away 
under the best circumstances more than one 
hundred dollars per year. I have cleared in 
seven years four thousand dollars at least, so I 
think I have done very well indeed. I have 
paid a good deal of my indebtedness back to the 
Army. Iam a little behind, owing to a failure 
of crops two years ago, which made it impossi- 
ble for farmers to pay me accounts in connection 
with a little hardware business I ran as well as 
my farm. Iam very glad I came here. I think 
it is a grand opening for a poor man.’’ 

The most dangerous tendency of modern 
civilization is the disintegration and destruction 
of the home and family. For an honest but 
poor working man to rear his family in decency 
and comfort is increasingly difficult. The forces 
working against him are well-nigh overwhelm- 


How Fort Amity Grew. 


The farm colony is the natural, the scientific 
remedy for this terrible evil. Wherever it has 
been applied its success is notable. 

Are the colonists quite happy and contented? 
For the sake of economizing valuable space, I 
will let one act as spokesman for the many: 

**T have often thought of writing you and 
thanking you for the opportunity that I have 
of being a colonist on one of your colonies, and 
the chance that one has of making for himself 
and his a happy home. 

‘*I know, commander, we are on the up grade. 
Things are coming our way, and before many 
years roll round we will have our homes all 
paid for, and our children will rise up and call 
you blessed. 

**T came to the colony last March, three years 
ago—but then we only call it two years, for I 
had the misfortune to break my leg and was 
laid up eight months, incurring a good-sized 
doctor’s bill. But since then I have been 
pushing right along, and through the trials and 
anxieties, we can see success on our banner. I 
believe any good, industrious man can, by hard 
work and good judgment, with the opportunity 
that is offered him by the Salvation Army, 
make for himself a home, where he will be 
surrounded by good neighbors and all that goes 
to make life worth living. 


** The Start for Greater Things.’’ 


AM not ashamed of what I have done in the 

last two years. But then, Iam not satisfied 

with that showing. I can do better, and 
will, for I feel that is just the start for greater 
things. I am glad to tell you that land in this 
vicinity is advancing rapidly. All the colonists 
when they came here (California) thought one 
hundred dollars per acre too much for this land; 
now there are none that would be willing to 
sell their allotment for less than one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per acre. 

**God bless you, and may you live long and 
do all you can to help the poor.’’ 

To add emphasis to the above, I will quote 
just a sentence or two from the letter of another 
colonist : ; 

‘*Without the organization of this colony by 
the Salvation Army, I would never have been 
able to become the owner of a home. But as it 
is, with good health and the blessing of the 
Lord, I hope to pay for my home before many 
years have gone by. My wish is that every 
poor man be given the chance to file on a home, 
and finally become the owner of it.’” 

Of the economic value of Salvation Army 
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| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS == 








words to say: 
‘‘Farming is a business that requires no small | 
| degree of knowledge, judgment and skill. One | 


and | of the chief advantages of the colony plan is| wholesome farm colonies be multiplied by the 
occasionally there is preaching: by some neigh- | that there can be supplied to each uninstructed | thousand ; and may they take hundreds of thou- 


|comer the necessary oversight and guidance. | 


|and a determination to get on, the chance of | 
failure is reduced to the very lowest minimum. 
| It may be regarded as fortunate—in view of the | 


| new and comprehensive irrigation policy adopted | readers will give us a cordial Godspeed in our 

| by the United States government—that the | endeavors to build up-a stalwart yeomanry from 
JREADY, where a few years ago was only | demonstrated success of the Fort Amity Colony | those who in all human probability would never | 
a vast waste, there is now a prosperous | and the other farm colonies of the Salvation | otherwise have such a chance in life. 





|of productive soil that are in the near future to 
be made available by the completion of irrigation 
reservoirs and conduits. May these happy and 


sands of unfortunate town dwellers to the busy 
farm !’’ 


With this I will close, assured that the 
‘‘numerous company’’ of Youth’s Companion 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 
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IN A SECOND HE HAD UNTIED THEM AND CAUGAT THE 
BONNET IN HIS TEETH. 


‘7 DO declare!’? Aunt Keziah said, as she 
| stood in her pleasant side porch and 
watched Uncle Granger lift Lois from 
Gideon Underwood’s shining red wagon. ‘‘I 
said to your uncle, when your ma’s letter came, 
that ’twas just providential you could pay us 
avisitnow. We're goin’ to drive over to-morrow 
to the county fair at Emberton.’’ 

Leis was beside her in the porch now, and 
she drew the girl to her in a caress. 

**T’m mighty glad to see you,’’ she continued. 
**Your uncle and I’ve been real lonesome this 
summer. ’’ 

As if fearing that she had said too much, 
Aunt Keziah turned to the pedler. 

**Gideon Underwood,”’ she cried, ‘‘you never 
came handier! There’s a hole come right in 
the middle of my big preserve kettle. Think 
you can mend it?’’ 

**T shouldn’t wonder if I could,’’ was Gideon’s 
reply; and the good dame went on, as she 
bustled about in the full swing of eager hospi- 
tality : 

‘Then I want a new iron skillet, and we 
haven’t heard any news in a dog’s age.’’ 

**We’d ought to get about more, I tell Mr. 
Ellsworth,’’ she went on, as she took Lois up- 
stairs to the guest-room. 

**Jim Dunstan’s workin’ the farm on shares 
this summer, and it ought to give us more time. 
But, land! Now your uncle’s got less to do, 
he just makes it up on eating. Seems like I 
just can’t keep cooked up for him!’ 

Nevertheless, despite this assertion, Aunt 
Keziah had a royal dinner hot on the table 
when Uncle Granger and Gideon Underwood 
came in from the barn. 

These worthies had been putting up Gideon’s 
horse, and the pedler, amid many ejaculations 
of wrath from Mr. Ellsworth, had given an 
account of the situation at Barnaby. Gideon 
was a good deal chagrined to find that he had 
himself wholly forgotten the fair at Ember- 
ton. 

“T’ve always made a point of goin’,’’ he 
said, ruefully. ‘‘But I do declare, things have 
been so excitin’ at Barnaby this summer I just 
clean lost track of it.’’ 

**What’s to hinder you goin’, anyway ?”” Aunt 
Keziah asked, passing him the biscuits. ‘‘I 
reckon an old bachelor like you can be spared 





for a few days, and the Barnaby folks’1]] want | 
to hear all the doin’s when you get back.’’ 

*“*That’s so! That’s so!’’ Gideon assented, 
gravely. ‘‘But you see, I had a model I 
meant to show. I swan to man, it’s too bad! 
I meant to have that model ready for this fair.’’ 

He rubbed his sparse hair dejectedly. 

‘* T'was an idea I had for a b’ar-trap,, Lois,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It occurred to me the day I went 
after the fellow that scared you so.’’ 

**Merey!’’ cried Aunt Keziah. ‘‘ What’s 
bears been doing to Lois? What ain’t hap- 
pened to Barnaby, I’d like to know?’’ 

*‘For the land sake!’’ she exclaimed, when 
Gideon explained. ‘‘If you folks don’t have 
the worst time with your critters! That’s what 
comes. of livin’ on the mountain when the 
Lord’s made level ground to dwell upon. 

‘“‘What you ought to give your mind to, 
Gideon Underwood,’’ she continued, ‘‘is a rascal- 
trap. Cat-holes and bear-traps are too blameless 
for such a country.’’ 

She checked herself, mindful of the shadow 
in Lois’s eyes, and the pedler made haste to 
speak. 

‘*There never was an inventor, Mis’ Ells- 
worth,’’ he declared, ‘‘had any ’preciation in 
his own land. One of these days I1’ll hit it 
yet. I most did with that cat-hole. Just you 
wait.’’ 

The talk drifted to the probable attractions 
at the fair. 

‘**There’s goin’ to be a trottin’-match that’ll 
bea match,’”’? Uncle Granger announced. ‘‘Lon 
Goddard’s got a big Nantucket mare he says 
can beat anything in the whole State of Maine, 
and he’ll send her against any and all comers.’’ 

Like most Maine men, Uncle Granger dearly 
loved a good horse, and he and Gideon were 
speedily deep in discussion. After dinner Aunt 
Keziah drove them forth, that she and Lois 
might clear the dishes away and prepare to- 
morrow’s luncheon. It was to be a picnic, and 
Mrs. Ellsworth’s ideals in that line were of 
a substantial nature. 

It seemed to Lois that she had never before 
looked upon so brilliant a scene as the fair- 
ground at Emberton presented, when first it 





greeted her eyes the next forenoon. With her 
aunt and uncle she had started for the fair at | 
daybreak, and it was about the middle of the | 
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| full magnificence. Everything was in full swing, 
and there were more wonderful things to be 
seen than had ever figured in all her visions 
and dreams. 

Uncle Granger disappeared with the team 
as soon as she and Aunt Keziah were out of 
the wagon, and was lost for the rest of the 
morning among a crowd of farmers, who hung 
about the cattle-pens and lingered to exchange 
‘*varns’’ over the sheep and horses. 

Aunt Keziah was interested in chickens, so 
she and Lois had a good visit in the poultry 


quarters. Near them, to her great delight, was 


an educated pig, who did sums, spelled words, 


‘and foretold the weather for a constantly 


changing throng of admirers. 

‘‘How I wish Darley could see him!’’ she 
said to Aunt Keziah, who promptly replied: 

“Darley ought to have come along. It’s not 
natural to see one of you without the other.’’ 

There were marvelous bedquilts, one of them 
pronounced by Aunt Keziah to be ‘‘the finest 
rising sun she ever remembered beholding.’’ 

Lois did not really care for it, or for the 
wonderfully executed flower piece done in hair 
of many colors that was the talk of all who 
saw it. It was destined for exhibition at the 
state fair later on, and the owner was constantly 
on hand to explain just how the work was 
done, how long it had taken, and just how 
many hairs had been used in completing the 
masterpiece. Lois fairly quailed before the 
vast total, but tried to remember it, that she 
might tell Darley. 

There were amazing exhibits of fruits and 
vegetables, preserves and jellies, pies and cakes, 
fancy-work and pickles, and she stood entranced 
before an entire spinning outfit. With it the 
dearest old gray-haired lady was showing the 
various steps of this finest of old household arts, 
even then falling into disuse. Lois would have 
liked to linger there the day through. 

But noon brought Uncle Granger, who had 
captured Gideon Underwood and brought him 
along. 

‘*He was goin’ over to the tavern to dinner,’’ 
Mr. Ellsworth explained, ‘‘but I told him there 
‘was enough for forty in that basket, and he’d 
got to come and help us eat it.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said his wife. 
there’s a plenty in the basket. 

‘*You set right down there, child,’’ she 
added to Lois. ‘‘You’ve looked your eyes half- 
out and walked your legs half-off, and you’re 
not to stir till you’ ve had something to eat.’’ 

Once seated on the green grass, under a big 
tree near the race-track, Lois realized that she 
was indeed tired. Beyond the whitewashed 
fence three or four horses were being walked 
up and down. They were uncanny-looking 
creatures, in huge blankets that covered them 
completely, except for their eyes and a little bit 
of each leg. 

**They’d frighten crows,’’ she confided to 
Uncle Granger. 

‘*Wouldn’t they, just?’’ he assented. 

‘That big one,’’ he added, ‘‘that you can 
just see the gray legs of, is ’ Lonzo Goddard’s.’’ 

Lois looked at the ungainly figure with new 
interest. 

‘‘How I should like to see her without a 
blanket on!’ she sighed. 

**You’ll see ’em when they come out to 
race,’’ Aunt Keziah said; and her uncle added: 

**You can do better than that. Gideon or I 
will take you round after the race to see them, 
and the blood cattle, too. Your aunt never cares 
to go.’’ 

**There’s goin’ to be a real race, I under- 
stand,’”” said Gideon, suddenly. ‘‘There’s a 
Canuck here with a black horse he’s brought 
down from the Aroostook to sell. Says there 
ain’t anything in Maine can beat him.’’ 

*‘Umph!”’ grunted Uncle Granger. ‘‘From 
the Aroostook, eh? Just wait till Lon’s mare 
gets goin’! She’ll teach him to spell dust, I 
reckon.’’ 

News of the expected contest had spread 
through the crowd, and more than usual interest 
was felt in the coming races. Early in the 
afternoon the improvised grand stand began to 
fill, and seats were in great demand. Uncle 
Granger had brought the team round right after 
dinner, and the ‘‘two-seater,’’ drawn up close 
to the fence, made a fine private box from 
which to watch proceedings. 

First of all, there was a parade of stock. All 
the handsome, sleek cattle that had been on 
exhibition during the forenoon were led round 
the track, and excited great admiration. They 
were followed by a number of fine work-horses 
and some imported sheep; and then the trick 
pig, in a class by himself, marched solemnly 
past the judges’ stand amid rounds of applause. 
After that the track was cleared, and the real 
business of the afternoon began. 

There was a running race that passed before 
Lois like a dream. Never before had she seen 
horses move so fast. She did not know whieh 
horse won. She did not care. She only knew 
that the crowd was yelling like mad, and that 
she and Uncle Granger were yelling with them. 
She was too happy and too excited to ask why. 

A brush followed between a local pacer of 
some note and one of the old Narragansett stock, 
and she did know that the Narragansett won. 
She was beginning to have some perception by 
this time. 

Then began the event of the day, a match, 


**To be sure, 
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best two out of three, between Alonzo Goddard’s 
gray mare, Lady Sukey, and all comers. 

Out the trotters came, four of them, making 
a proud showing. Lady Sukey was a big, 
upstanding iron-gray, five years old. She looked 

as if she could eat up the whole’ field. 

Of the rest the favorite was a sorrel, from the 
upper end of the county. Visitors who had 
seen him trot said he was a wonder. 
little bay mare came next, credited by her 
owner with having great speed; and last of all 
entered a coal-black animal whom no one 
knew. This was the stranger from the Aroos- 
took country. 

‘*Nothin’ much to look at, is he?’’ a farmer 
called to Uncle Granger. 

“T dunno,’’ Mr. Ellsworth replied. ‘‘He 
ain’t so big, but he may hang on. Looks like 
there might be some Black Hawk in him. 
He’s handsome enough,’’ he added, approv- 
ingly. 

‘*Handsome is as handsome does,’’ the other 
said, and smiled knowingly at Uncle Granger 
when, a few minutes later, the gray mare won 
the heat, and even Elmer March’s sorrel beat 
the little black. 

There was another running race, and then 
the second heat of the trotting-match was called. 
Lady Sukey was the picked winner now, and 
Emberton pride ran high. But Lon Goddard 
merely let her jog along, saving her for the 
third heat, which would decide the race, and 
the fight was between the sorrel and the horse 
from the Aroostook. 

The latter won, making the distance pluckily, 
in good time, while the crowd applauded. 
Lady Sukey would look out for the honor of 
the county. The stranger was welcome to that | 
one victory. 

‘*Good little horse!’’ the farmer said this 
time. ‘‘He’s good against anything his size, 
but it’ll be the gray mare’s race next time.’’ 

Uncle Granger and Gideon Underwood both 
nodded assent to this, and Lois’s heart fell. 
She could not have told why, but she did want 
the black to win. He was such a brave little 
fellow, and he made her think of Eagle. 

The final heat came after another trial between 
the pacers. Lady Sukey was the first to come | 
out, looking like a victorious princess. The | 
crowd cheered her as she passed the grand 
stand. The little bay mare had been with- 
drawn, as she stood no chance to win, but the 
sorrel and the black were promptly on hand. 

Two or three false starts and they were off, the 
gray mare well in the lead. This she increased 





at the first turn, scarcely seeming to try. The | 


sorrel came second, with the little black horse 
at his wheel. 

Half-way round the black began to creep 
up. Lois clasped her hands. It seemed to her | 
as if her eager will actually lifted him along. 
Ten seconds later he passed the sorrel, amid 
shouts of applause. 

‘*Well done!’’ Uncle Granger said. 
won’t-beat the mare, though.’’ 

It looked that way, but the game little fellow 
was Close behind the gray. 
his nose pushed past her wheel. Lon Goddard 
saw it and spoke to her. She shot forward, 
visibly increasing her speed, but the black was 
not to be shaken off. 
wheel to the turn. Then: 

‘Look! Look! 
the crowd. 

Lois was looking, thrilling with exultant 
happiness, as the little black horse came on, 
inch by inch, past the wheel, till he trotted 
side by side with the gray. 

They were racing neck and neck now, and 
down the home-stretch they flew, even as a 
good team. The gray was tiring, though, while 
the black horse seemed just beginning the race. 
His feet fairly twinkled over the course as he 
came on, head down, in a fresh burst of speed 
that left the Lady beaten by a neck. 

A great sigh of astonishment went up from 
the crowd, followed by a shout for the victor. 

“I’m so glad! Oh, I’m so glad!’’ Lois cried, 
sinking back into her seat. 

“Why, child!’ Her aunt looked at her in 
blank amazement. ‘‘If you ain’t all in a stew! 
What on earth do you care which beat?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! I just wanted him to,’’ 
was all Lois could reply. ‘‘Uncle Granger, | 
won’t you take me to see the horses right | 
away ?”? 


‘‘He 


“Why, I don’t know as I can,’’ her uncle | 
“I must see a man about a | 


said, doubtfully. 
yoke of steers. Gideon will, though, I guess. 
Will you, Gideon ?’’ 

“That I will!’’ cried the good-natured pedler, 
and Aunt Keziah nodded approval. 

“*Yes, indeed!’’ she said. ‘‘Let the child 


go. I hate it myself, and I won’t be one mite | 


lonesome. ’” 
To Lois it was a fascinating delight to go 


from pen to pen where the beautiful show | 


creatures were quartered. She loved them all, 
and asked innumerable questions, all of which 
Gideon Underwood answered to the best of his 
ability. It took a good deal of time, and it was 
a full hour before they came to the horses. 

The last stall in the line was occupied by the 
horse from the Aroostook, and a sullen-faced 
boy guarded the entrance. 

*"No one can see the horse,’? he declared. 
The ‘‘boss’? was up with the judges. Those 
were orders, and must be obeyed. 

They turned away, going on beyond the little 





Half a second and | 


He stayed beside the | 


Look !’’ cried some one in | 
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paddock adjoining the shed. 


saw the black looking over the fence at her. 
The back door of his stall stood open. 


his front feet and sank backward, almost upon 
his haunches, bowing. low, as she had taught 
the Morgan colt to do. 

At the sight something gripped the girl’s 


A clever | 


| heart. 
“‘Oh!’’ she cried to the boy, who had come | 


out to look for the horse. 
that trick ?’’ 

‘‘No. TI never saw him do it, even. 
touches him but the boss.’’ 

The horse had his head and neck stretched 
over the fence now, nuzzling Lois with his soft 
nose. 

“You dear thing!’’ she said, rubbing his 
broad cheeks and stroking his nose. ‘‘I’m 
glad you won the race.’’ 

For answer the horse suddenly gave a tug at 
the strings of her white sunbonnet. In a 
second he had untied them and caught, the 
| bonnet in his teeth. Then he dropped it to 
the ground, and backed off, his eyes shining, 


**Did you teach him 


Nobody 





As they passed , looking exactly as if he 
the corner Lois heard a little nicker, and turning, | 


As Lois came to the fence the horse braced | bonnet, hiding her hands inside it. 





ected to be scolded. 
The watching crowd laughed aloud. 

But Lois did not scold. Instead, she had 
grown very white. She picked up her sun- 
From the 
| other side of the paddock a man came running. 
He jumped over the fence and shouted angrily 
to the boy to bring the horse inside. 

Lois heard the shout and got a brief glance 
at the man. 

“‘Let us get away from here,” she said to 
Gideon Underwood. 

He looked at her in surprise. 

**Here I’ve been and let you get all tired 
out!’’ he cried, as he led her outside the stock 
quarters. 
horse take to you?’’ 


“‘T never thought. But didn’t that | 
| his voice, and was trying to locate it. 


“‘Gideon,’’ Lois said, speaking very softly, | 


“look here !’” 

She showed her hands and her sunbonnet. 
Both were stained, the bonnet where the horse 
had rubbed his nose against it, Lois’s hands on 
the palms that had stroked and patted his face. 

‘‘Gideon,’’ she cried, ‘‘that horse is Mr. 
Archer’s Morgan colt! What can we do?’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A good-hearted commission merchant in one 
of the cities on the Great Lakes, was 
known as ‘‘The Late Mr. Monroe,” a title 
that indicated his only serious failing. Harvey 
was a thief of time. To be sure, his peculations 


minutes, and often could be measured on the 
second dial. 
and his acquaintances formed the habit of 
appointing their interviews five minutes earlier 
| than they wished to see him. By that means 
they succeeded in keeping him fairly punctual. 

On November 7, 1903, Harvey met with an 
experience that effectually cured him of procras- 
| tination. 

At ten that evening he had an important 
business appointment at the railroad - station 
with a customer who was to stop off an 
hour between trains. To reach the station 
it was necessary for the merchant to cross 
| the river which split the city in twain and 
| served as its harbor. Leaving home 
five minutes late, as usual, he arrived 
|at the Horton Street bascule bridge 
just as it was raised to admit a tug, 
towing two barges. A little earlier, 
and he would have avoided this delay. 
| The river presented a long black vista, lined 
on each side with gloomy wharf-ends and store- 
houses. At intervals it was spanned by bridges 
sparkling with misty white electric stars. Now 
| and then a red-and-green-lighted tug, churning 
asthmatically along with tow of barge or 
schooner, whistled at this bridge or at that. 
| Up tilted the swinging ends, while the ponder- 
ous counterweights sank into the dismal pits 
below. 

Through went the tug. Down dropped the 
bridges as the weights rose; and the clogged 
streets emptied themselves of vehicles and pedes- 
trians, until the next shrill whistle split the 
spans once more. 

Like most chronic procrastinators, Harvey 
Monroe was always in a hurry. It seemed to 
him that the span was kept raised unconscion- 
ably long. 

Growing impatient, he ducked under the street 
barrier, and leaned over close to the abutment 
to see where the barges were. The bridge- 
tenders, busy with their duties, did not observe 
him, and no other foot-passenger was hear. 
Deveived by the blackness, he made a false step. 








granite abutment! 
| A few feet below he struck on his hands and 
| knees on a cement ledge. The shock was 
| violent, but a thick cushion of slush and drip- 
pings from the bridge broke the force of his fall. 
| Down he slid, clawing desperately for a hand- 
hold, but finding none. 
pendicularly feet first into a narrow chasm, 
bringing up neck-deep in ice-cold water. 


generally extended to no more than two or three | 


Still he was never just on time; | 


UNDER THE COUNTERWEIGHT y 
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1ONG his friehds Harvey Monroe, a jolly, | | known. 


The next instant he was falling beside the | 


Suddenly he shot per- | 












He threw all his breath into vigorous 
shouts for help ; but as the roadway of the bridge 
settled into place above, it sealed the pit with a 
lid of wood and metal which prevented his cries 
from being heard. Hurried footsteps passed 
overhead ; the rumbling of wheels echoed through 
his prison; but his frantic shouting, muffled by 
the intervening roof, attracted no attention. 
Slipping, stumbling on the slimy bottom, 
Harvey splashed round his cell, vainly fingering 
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DECEIVED BY 
THE BLACK- 
NESS, HE 
MADE A 
FALSE STEP 


the chill walls in hope of discovering some 
way of escape. But, high as he could reach, 
the hard cement afforded not a single ledge or 
crevice; and in that pitehy darkness he could 
not tell how much farther the walls rose above 
him. He had no means of ascertaining, for 
there was nothing to give him a foothold. 
Harvey realized with sudden terror that deadly 


| peril threatened him when the counterweight 


He had | 


dropped into the pit containing the iron counter- | 


weight that balanced the bridge. 

The suddenness of his catastrophe dumfounded 
Monroe, although he had suffered no injury 
beyond being shaken up and bruised. 
|eold water in which he was immersed soon 
recalled him to himself, and emphasized ‘the 
need of immediate action. By feeling about, he 
discovered that he was in a triangular space with 
hard, slimy cement on two sides and a mass of 
steel on the other. He must get out at once. 

Just as he thought of shouting for help, the 
machinery began to clank and grind overhead, 


past him in its ascent to the position it occupied 
when the bridge was down. As it rose, the 
water, which had almost touched his lips, began 
to fall, and soon was no higher than his knees. 

The commission merchant realized that he 





But the | 


should next descend. 
dungeon he had lost his sense of position, and 


| could not be sure of the corner into which he 
| had fallen. 


So far as he knew, it was the only 
spot that had not been occupied by the tons of 
metal now suspended above his head. When 


the bridge was raised again and the weight fell, 


what chance had he to avoid being crushed to 


ja jelly! 


and the counterweight slowly lifted, brushing | 


Cold and fright set Harvey’s teeth to chatter- 
ing; his legs shook so that he could hardly 
stand. Unless he could make his cries audible 
to the bridge-tenders or some pedestrian, the 
next whistle, signifying that a tug was ap- 
proaching from up- or down-river, would mark 
his doom. At all hours of day and night the 
harbor was a busy place, and no very long 


In groping round his | 


| shouts, 


| at every suspicion his hair bristled. 


| possible. 











merchant. Almost 


the unhappy 
crazed, he hammered the walls with his fists, 
dashing round and round through the icy water, 
and making the well reverberate with his cries. 


swept over 


Then he became more calm. Of what use to 
wear himself out thus vainly! He must save 
all his energies for an attempt to gain the notice 
of some approaching pedestrian. 

He stood in the middle of the pit in dead 
silence, broken only by vague sounds from 
outside and the gentle lapping of water against 
his dungeon walls. Presently he heard a faint 
tapping of feet on the plank walk approaching 
the bridge. Now was his opportunity. At the 
top of his lungs he screamed hoarsely for help. 

The feet stopped, as if their owner had heard 
Hope 
buoyed the prisoner up. He redoubled his 
listening painfully at short intervals. 
Then to his bitter disappointment the steps 
passed hurriedly on. 

Despair smote Harvey. Of what avail to try 
again, if those cries that had almost btirst his 
throat had accomplished nothing! But death 
was sure if he remained silent. Perhaps the 
man above had been deaf, and the next would 
have better ears. He waited, hoping, trembling. 

All this time the dread of an approaching 
whistle hung over him. Again and again he 
seemed to hear it, faint and penetrating; and 
The bridge 
lifted often at that hour. Already it had re- 
mained down much longer than he had supposed 
Any second might herald his doom. 
There was little prospect of attracting the notice 
of the bridge-tenders, snugly ensconced in their 
house on that cold night. Would another pedes- 
trian never come? 

Waiting there in the center of the pit, Harvey 
forgot the freezing water in which he stood, 
forgot his smarting hands and numbly aching 
joints. All else was overshadowed by the 
nightmare of those tons of iron suspended over 
his head, ready at any’ instant to descend and 
crush out his life. He knew that men had fallen 
into these wells before, and that their bodies 
had been taken out unrecognizable days and 
weeks afterward. Was that to be his fate? 

On a sudden another footfall sounded above, 
firm, unhesitating, rapid. Evidently its owner 
was bent on business. A thought of his own 
appointment, of his friend waiting in the com- 
fortable station, consulting his watch and won- 
dering why he did not come, flashed through 
Harvey’s mind; and he remembered that it 
was his fatal habit of being behind time that 
had involved him in this predicament. All this 

shot through the merchant’s brain even as 
he raised his voice to shout again. 

This time the passer-by, apparently pre- 
occupied with his own thoughts, was not 
arrested by the faint cries under him. With- 

out hesitating, the footsteps passed on and 
died away. Monroe had been almost 
deafened by the echoes of his own 
clamoring. Strange that no one else 
could hear it! 

Then, almost paralyzing brain 
and body, came the thing he had so 
long dreaded. A faint whistle pene- 
trated his dungeon. He knew that 
in the open air outside it was the 
loud screech of an approaching tug. 
All would be over ere many seconds 
had passed. 

Just then rapid footsteps above 
again fell on his ears. Evidently 
some one was hastening to get across 
before the bridge should be raised. 
Monroe, grasping at the faint hope 
of rescue, set the pit ringing with 
his cries. 

Overhead came a creaking, a 
clanking. They were starting to 
raise the draw. The footsteps sud- 
denly stopped. The man had been 
too late to cross, and must wait until 
the tug had passed. 

The roof of the merchant’s prison 
slid harshly back. The counter- 
weight was descending. Whatever he did must 
be done within the next few seconds. Could 
he make the man above appreciate his peril, so 
that he in turn might cause the bridge-tenders to 
understand in time to check the counterweight? 

Harvey’s voice rose in a hoarse shriek of 
agony, strange in his own ears, hardly that of a 
human being: 

‘Help! Help! Stop the bridge !’’ 

The pedestrian above, astounded at the cry 


| rising so unexpectedly under his feet, started 


back, and stood for an instant petrified. Then 
realizing that a life was at stake, he screamed 
to the bridge-tenders : 

‘*There’s a man in the pit! Stop the bridge !’’ 

Monroe, flattening himself against the cement 
wall, awaiting with trembling knees the doom 
that he feared could not be averted, saw in the 
dim light admitted by the sliding back of his 


| dungeon lid the black threatening mass of the 


period could elapse before the dreaded signal | 
| close to his head that he could have touched 


would be heard. 
As the horror of his situation dawned fully 


great counterweight suspended overhead, and 
dropping slowly, remorselessly. He heard the 
shout of the man above. Would the tenders 
understand in time? 

Down came the weight, lower, lower. Three 
seconds, more, and it would surely erush him. 
He groaned in despair. Then it stopped, so 


its slimy bottom with his finger-tips; and he 


must lose no time in letting his position be| upon him, a wild wave of unreasoning terror | knew that he was saved. 





























THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


his is the month when the Concord farmers 

fired the shot heard round the world. It is 
also the month in which the nations are plan- 
ning a conference intended to make the firing of 
more shots in war as remote as possible. 
business men of Chicago have petitioned 

that the time of the eighteen-hour trains 
between Chicago and New York be raised to 
twenty hours. They are the kind of men in 
whose interest the ‘‘fliers’’ have been run, and 
they prefer safety and reasonable speed to 
maximum speed and maximum danger. This 
is one of the requests from patrons which the 
railroads can afford to heed. 


oon after King Edward of England decorated 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands for his 
gallantry in rescuing passengers from the 
wrecked steamship off the Hook of Holland, in 
February, Queen Wilhelmina presented gold 
medals of the Order of Orange-Nassau to the 
three sea-captains who assisted in the rescue, 
and silver medals to the members of the boat 
crews who risked their own lives in the work. 


ne of the most important investigations 
which the Census Bureau has ever under- 
taken will be an examination of criminal statis- 
tics, of the cost and methods of administering 
criminal justice. The practical value of such 
information is evident from the fact that accord- 
ing to conservative estimate the apprehension, 
trial and support of criminals cost this nation 
half a billion dollars a year. As yet we have 
no scientific information about how this money 
is spent. ~ 
" American clergyman who has recently 
returned from Venezuela reports that soon 
after he reached Caracas he was arrested on the 
charge of violating a law which forbids foreign | year 
clergymen to enter the country. Through the 
intercession of the American consul he was 
released on the promise that he would leave 
within seven days. The reason for excluding 
‘ clergymen is not evident, for ministers of the 
gospel are rarely inciters of revolution, at home 
or abroad. = 
O! the Congressmen who have served since 
the foundation of this government, more 
than twelve thousand individuals, only thirty- 
four have served twenty years or more. The 
longest service was that of John H. Ketcham 
of New York, who served thirty-three years, 
and was a member when he died. Mr. Cannon, 
who comes next, has served thirty-two years. 
Since he is elected to the next Congress, he 
will, if he lives to the end of his term, take the 
first place in the list of veterans. 
Bue is better known to Americans through 
Longfellow’s poem on its famous belfry than 
in any other way. The romantic pageantry of 
the past which the poet recalls to mind appeals 
more to the imagination than modern statistics of 
commercial expansion. But Bruges has more 
than a belfry. The other day its new seaport, 
Heyst, was formally opened. Heyst is con- 
nected with Bruges by a new canal, which ends 
in an artificial harbor created by a breakwater 
two-thirds of a mile long. It is designed to 
make Bruges a competitor with Antwerp for 
ocean trade. i 
n America the button ahd in Scotland the 
““bawbee’’ have long furnished to parsi- 
monious hypocrites a means of defrauding the 
contribution plate. Now a rival has risen in 
Edinburgh, in the form of imitation coins made 
from pasteboard, and silvered or gilded. They 
were put out as souvenirs in packages of candy 
—toy money for the children to play store with. 
Two or three clergymen have written to the 
newspapers to complain that the practice of 
false giving by means of the toy coins is be- 
coming common. In this country it is a legal 
offense to manufacture imitations of coiis. 


O" the same day that Congress adjourned, 
after failing to pass the bill for the protec- 
tion of the national flag from defacement or 
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>| from ignoble uses, the Supreme Court decided 


| that state laws on the subject are valid. Two 
Omaha liquor dealers were sued under the 
Nebraska law for improper use of the flag 
as an ornament to the labels of beer-bottles. 


| | They were fined fifty dollars each, and appealed 


on the ground that since the flag is a national 
and not a state emblem, it is not under the 
control of the state legislature. The Supreme 
| Court did not agree with them. It certainly 
“does seem rather anomalous that the only laws 
| for the protection of the national flag should be 
those passed by the states, but Congress will 
some day take up the subject seriously, and 
make regulations which will be binding upon 
the whole country. 


A English court lately sentenced to imprison- 
ment for twelve months the manager of an 
| insolvent bank who had issued deceptive cir- 
| eulars to induce the public to deposit money in 
| the institution. One of the charges on which 
the man was convicted was that he had pub- 


‘| lished false balance-sheets, indicating that ten 


thousand pounds had been deposited, when no 
such sum was represented on the books. The 
English laws relating to false and fraudulent 
statements in advertisements are much more 
stringent than those in this country. There 
are notorious financial advertisers in the United 
States who would be serving terms in prison if 
the laws permitted the punishment of those 
who issue misleading and deceptive statements. 
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STILL BEAUTIFUL. 


Though earth’s not the heaven we thought when a boy, 
There’s beauty around us, which let us enjoy. 
Charles Swain. 
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INCONVENIENCES OF PROSPERITY. 
eneral opinion is agreed that no previous 
period in the history of the country has 
been marked by more wide-spread and 
decided prosperity than the present. All the 
signs which experience has shown to be trust- 
worthy are in accord. Imports and exports, 
railroad earnings, immigration figures, the ur- 
gent demand for loans of money and the high 
rates of interest, the activity of the iron and 
steel business, a low record of failures, and a 
great increase of savings-bank deposits—all these 
things indicate one of those periods of feverish 
activity, cheerful courage and productive energy 
which are vaguely described as ‘‘good times.’’ 
Yet many a man finds himself growling at 
conditions with what seem to him good reasons. 
If he lives in North Dakota he may have had 
to burn the mahogany sideboard to keep warm, 
because he could not obtain coal. If he is 
connected with the management of a railroad 
he is exposed to unremitting ‘‘kicks’”’ on one 
side from a public clamoring for its delayed 
freight, and on the other from overworked 
trainmen, who rebel at the extra hardships. If 
he wants rails for his road-bed or steel for new 
bridges, he is horrified at the price and the 
impossibility of obtaining them within a half- 


5 cities wharfage is exhausted 
and still inadequate. Railway terminals are 
outgrown almost as soon as they are completed ; 
subways designed to relieve the pressure of 
street-car travel fill, like irrigation ditches, as 
soon as the flood is turned on. Rents, fuel, 
clothing, food, and all the other necessities or 
accessories of existence have advanced in price. 

These things are burdens and in some cases 
hardships; yet they are concomitants of the 
good times and in part the inevitable result of 
good times. The machinery of production and 
distribution has not expanded rapidly enough 
to meet the increased demands upon it; that is 
all. 

The sensible course, then, is not to grumble, 
but, if one cannot force a smile, to content 
oneself with a sigh. ‘Ah, well, this is pros- 
perity, you know, and I suppose we must bear 
it as cheerfully as possible. ’’ 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 


he first Russian Duma, which met a year 

ago, was dissolved after sitting less than 

three months and passing only one act. 
It was succeeded on March 5th by the second 
Duma. 

The first Duma failed for two reasons: One 
was the inexperience of the members of the 
government, the bureaucrats, in dealing with a 
representative assembly, even if it were not their 
unwillingness to codperate with the people. 
The other was the inexperience of the popular 
representatives in lawmaking. 

If any one can assert, as some men do, that 
popular government has not produced satis- 
factory results in America after three centuries 
of trial, no one should be surprised that the 
first attempt at it in modern Russia was not 
successful. The second attempt is not likely to 
be much more successful than the first. Whether 
there will be a third attempt no one can 
say. 

The revolutionists expect the present Duma 
to be dissolved by the Tsar, and when that 
happens they propose to fight. But their pro- 
fessed readiness to fight is part of the campaign 
to force concessions from the Tsar, as the pro- 





fessed solicitude of the Tsar and his advisers 





for the success of constitutional government is 
part of their campaign against the revolutionists. 

It is the fashion to say that the terrible con- 
ditions in Russia are due to the incompetence 
of the Tsar or to the brutality of the bureau- 
crats, as if that explained the whole trouble. 
It is wise to take a broader view than this. 
The government of Russia—government every- 
where—is the product of centuries of habit. 
Such habits cannot be broken overnight. Assu- 
ming that both the people and the Tsar desire 
to codperate, it is likely to take a generation or 
more to bring anything like orderly representa- 
tive government out of the present chaos. 

France more than a century ago began to 
try to govern itself, yet revolution after revolu- 
tion took place, and it is barely twenty-five 
years since the republic was firmly established. 

The Russians must learn their lesson, and 
they will learn it through failures. All humane 
persons will hope that it may be learned with- 
out more bloodshed. 
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MORBID FANCIES. 


Don’t make tragedies of trifies, 
Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles. 


Century. Henry R. Eliot. 
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THINGS WORTH HAVING. 


resident Eliot of Harvard College does not 

often speak to girls. Ata recent opening 

of a new art gallery at Abbot Academy 
at Andover, Massachusetts, he gave the address 
to the assembled young women. His subject 
was ‘*The Durable Satisfactions of Life.’’ It 
is interesting to note that he spoke on a similar 
topic when he welcomed the freshmen to 
Harvard a year ago. He apparently thinks 
the desirable possessions in this world are much 
the same for girls as for boys. 

He puts first on his list of fundamental satis- 
factions, health, especially that soundness of 
the nervous system which enables one to bear 
stress and fatigue, and which lends courage for 
the battle of life. 

Next to health, he ranks the privilege of good 
intellectual training, with its acquirement of 
the power of concentration, and its tendency to 
bring all the faculties and abilities of a woman 
into subjection to her will. 

He sets high among the products of education 
the skill of the senses. The eye, the ear and 
the hand are developed by practice. For 
women, especially, the enrichment and training 
of the senses should conduce to new delight in 
beauty. Whether in nature or in art, the trained 
mind discerns charms and secrets invisible to 
the untrained one. The President of Harvard 
University has not lost his taste for simple 
joys, or his enthusiasm for his native country 
scenes. 

‘*What a happiness,’ he exclaims, ‘‘to live 
in a farmhouse in New England where the 
elms overshadow the house and the maples are 
planted along the driveway !’’ 

He adds as the climax to his list of ‘‘durable 
satisfactions’’ ‘‘the joys, hopes, anxieties, fears 
and blessings of the home’’—these all crowned 
and glorified by the religion of service. 

Surely it is a noble catalogue of the lasting 
joys of woman’s life—health, courage, intel- 
lectual training, a keen sense for beauty, the 
love of home, and zeal for service. Can it be a 
mere accident that great wealth cannot buy one 
of these ‘‘durable satisfactions of life’’ ? 
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THE BOY IN THE NAVY. 
ast year Congress required that every appli- 
cant for enlistment in the navy shall 
present a certificate of birth or written 
evidence, satisfactory to the recruiting officer, 
other than the applicant’s own statement. In 
the last session the provision was amended by 
the addition of the words, ‘‘or the statement of 
another based thereon.’’ The purpose of this 
is to prevent an applicant from gaining admis- 
sion by persuading a friend to declare him of 
age; and the purpose of the whole provision is 
to keep out of the navy minors whose parents 
are unwilling for them to enlist, and who make 
false declaration of their age. 

No boy is accepted in the navy who is under 
seventeen, and no boy under eighteen can enlist 
without the consent of his parents or guardian. 
The navy is five thousand men short, the 
government has attempted to advertise the 
attractions of the service, and the recruiting 
officers are zealous to increase the enrolment. 

It has been thought, on this account, that 
recruiting officers winked at applicants who lied 
about their age, and were glad to get them under 
any conditions. Such action would be most 
unwise. Were there no other consideration, the 
efficiency of the navy is damaged by the admis- 
sion of perjurers, for the boy who lies is not 
likely to prove an obedient, faithful member of 
the service. The intention of the law and 
of the Navy Department is wholly on the side 
of anxious parents, who fear their sons may be 
tempted to run away to sea. 

Indeed, so zealous has Congress been to pro- 
tect the home that it has been hard on the 
service, for the provision of the birth certificate 
or competent witnesses debars many a young 
man to whose enlistment there is no objection. 
Birth registrations in this country have been 
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imperfect, and honest applicants cannot always 
prove their claims. The narrow admission 
requirements are necessary, however, even if 
they keep the navy undermanned, for they 
serve the American home. 
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THE FOREST RESERVE. 


hen the President, by proclamation a 
W few weeks ago, added seventeen million 
acres of land to the national forest 

reserve he raised the total amount of land 
withdrawn from settlement to one hundred and 
forty-five million acres—an area almost equiva- 
lent to that of Minnesota and the two Dakotas. 
These lands are held primarily for the pro- 
tection of the water-supply of the country, 
particularly that of the great West. Forest 
reserves in the East are not national but state 
property. In some of these states there are 
movements to purchase mountain land in order 
to prevent lumber companies from denuding it. 

The power to withdraw forest lands from 
settlement by proclamation was conferred on 
the President by act of Congress in March, 
1891. Immediately afterward President Harri- 
son issued the first proclamation under the 
new law, and began the national forest reserve. 
By 1899 forty-six million acres had been put 
in the reserve, and the amount had been in- 
creased to a hundred and twenty-eight million 
acres in February, before President Roosevelt’s 
last proclamation. 

The last Congress repealed the law giving 
the President power to add public lands to the 
forest reserve, and ordered that hereafter no 
land should be withdrawn from settlement 
without the approval of Congress. 

It is less than twenty years since the scientific 
study of forestry was begun in the United 
States. So much has been learned of the sub- 
ject that the protection of the water-supply is 
not now urged as the sole reason for preserving 
the forests. A properly managed forest will 
not only protect the water-sources, but will 
yield a profitable amount of lumber without 
injury to the forest area. The government is 
selling lumber from its reserves, and it is said 
by those in charge that within a short time the 
Forestry Bureau will be self-supporting, if not 
a money-making branch of the government. 
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octor Yamakawa, who was formerly the presi- 
dent of the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
Japan, recently offered to present to a primary 
school in Japan the portrait of some distinguished 
person. The three hundred and forty-three chil- 
dren were asked to ballot for the person whose 
picture they would like to have placed on the 
walls of their schoolroom. Although it was when 
the nation was much excited over the treatment 
of Japanese pupils in San Francisco, these boys 
and girls still honored the great men of America. 
George Washington stood first in the list with 
sixty-nine votes, and Abraham Lincoln second 
with fifty-three. Next came Admiral Togo with 
twenty-eight votes, followed by a Japanese philan- 
thropist of olden time. The fifth place was taken 
by another American, Benjamin Franklin, with 
twenty-one votes. Others for whom preference 
was expressed were Florence Nightingale, thir- 
teen; Marquis Oyama and Nelson, eleven each; 
General Kodama, seven; Bismarck, five; and 
Napoleon, four. There were also scattering ballots 
for President Roosevelt, Galileo, Socrates, Peter 
the Great, and others. Probably the vote was 
influenced by stories that the pupils found in their 
reading-books, and if the question had been asked 
them whether they considered the foreign heroes 
greater men than ‘those of their own country, it is 
not likely that they would have answered in the 
affirmative; but the desire to have the portraits 
of such men as Washington, Lincoln and Franklin 
placed on the wall is one indication of the feeling 
with which the United States has long been re- 
garded in Japan. pes 
most important contribution to the mass of 
testimony in regard to consumption has lately 
been made by Prof. E. von Behring of Berlin. 
Studying the disease in the same careful way and 
by the same painstaking methods as those by 
which Doctor Koch reached the conclusion that 
bovine tuberculosis cannot be communicated to 
man, Doctor Behring has reached a conviction 
so absolutely antagonistic to this as to be start- 
ling. Not only does he conclude that bovine 
tuberculosis may be and is communicated to man, 
but he declares that the most frequent source of 
infection is cow’s milk, and the most frequent 
time the period of infancy, when milk is the usual 
diet. He holds, moreover, that, in both kinds of 
infection—through the mouth and nose, and by 
food—the microbes of the disease go first through 
the lymphatics and blood-vessels before they 
attack or even reach the lungs. Doctor Behring 
believes that most persons who develop consump- 
tion receive the germ of the disease in infancy. 
Since the publication of his views the report of 
the British Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, 
appointed six years ago, has appeared. It bears 
out Professor Behring’s contention that in the 
majority of cases cow’s milk is responsible for 
tuberculous infection. 
he “Four Georges” of England were also kings 
of Hanover, a province of Prussia, formerly 
an independent German state of fifteen thousand 
square miles. The German Federal Council, how- 
ever, decided last month, for the second time, 
that an English duke cannot become reigning 
Duke of Brunswick unless he will renounce his 
claim to the throne of Hanover. There is no 
longer any Kingdom of Hanover. It ceased to 
exist in 1866, when it was annexed by Prussia as a 
penalty for fighting with Austria. The father of the 
present Duke of Cumberland, grandson of George 
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111, was then King of Hanover. He had received 
the throne on the death of William IV, in 1837. 
The Hanoverian law does not allow a woman to 
become sovereign. So Victoria was excluded, and 





Prince Ernest, the next male heir, became king. | 


The present Duke of Cumberland became the 
legitimate heir to the Duchy of Brunswick, another 
German state, in 1884, and the Federal Council 
then decided that his succession to the duchy 
would put him as claimant to Hanover in what 
was called “a theoretical state of war” with 
Prussia, and would consequently interfere with 
the peaceful relations of the German confedera- 
tion. Brunswick was accordingly governed by a 
regent. When the regent died last year the old 
question again became prominent, and as the 
Duke of Cumberland has not formally renounced 
his claim to the extinct throne of Hanover, he 


and his family are again declared ineligible to the | 


dukedom. The duke is in the situation of being 
deprived of an actual throne because he will not 
give up an imaginary one. 
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THE OPENING DOOR. 


H“ any one happened to ask Miss Simmons— 
which nobody ever did—how her passion for 
study came to her, she would have been unable to 
explain it. Her father and mother, and their 
parents before them, had been plain, hard-working 
people content with the very small knowledge 
necessary for the accomplishment of their daily 
tasks. Perhaps the gift came down to her from 


some far-away ancestor who, treading his narrow | 


path of humble duties, knew himself a citizen of 
God’s great universe. 
However it was, she held it as one ignorant of 
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Gertrude, flushing uncomfortably. ‘Shall I take 
the tray?” 

“No, please let me. I’m so glad of a chance to | 
do any little thing for your dear mother. She has 
been so good tome! I don’t know what I should 
| have done for lonesomeness if it hadn’t been for 

her visits to my room evenings when you’ve been 
| out. She is so sweet and merry, I love her, and I 
can’t bear to think of her in pain.” 

Gertrude silently stood aside to allow Miss Ray 
to pass on up-stairs, but her eyes smarted with 
tears. 

“I haven’t any right to feel angry or jealous,” 

| She said to herself, bitterly, “because she is kinder 
| to mother than I am, for it’s my own selfishness 
| and laziness that has given her the opportunity.” 

That evening she paused a moment as she was 
preparing dinner and went into the sitting-room, 
where Mrs. Markham was lying down. 

“TI should like to ask Miss Ray to dine with us,” 
she said, “if you feel well enough, mother?” 

“Nothing would please me more.” 

“T think I should like Miss Ray.” 

“T’ve been sure you would, if you would only 
allow yourself to know her. I like her very much.” 

“Of course you do. You have enough love in 
your heart for everybody. You sly mother, you 
just couldn’t help being good to her, could you, 
whether I wanted you to or not?” 

“She is a lonely girl, making her own way, and 
she didn’t realize, dear, that it was a heinous 
offense to be a roomer.” 

Gertrude joined rather shamefacedly in ‘her | 
mother’s laughter. “Well, I’m going to forgive | 
her for it, and try with you to make her feel that 
she has a home instead of a lodging.” 
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its value might treasure some rare jewel, because | 


the eye delighted in its splendor of color. Of what 
it might mean, of the power of it to change her 
life, she knew nothing. 

Once in a while some one for whom she served, 
learning by a chance question that she had taken 
Chautauqua courses for ten years, or that she was 
attending an evening class in French, was stirred 
to brief curiosity. 

“What atypical New Englander!” they generally 
said. And occasionally they gave her a ticket to 
something—and then forgot all about her. 

Miss Simmons always accepted the ticket with 
a stiff word of thanks, and conscientiously at- 
tended the lecture. It made little difference to 
her whether the subject was “Radium and the 
Theory of Evolution” or the latest popular novel. 
It offered an opportunity to “inform her mind,” 
and she listened with the same unquestioning 
patience with which she read an hour every night. 

The great events of life often come to our door 
clad in hodden-gray. Miss Simmons, going to 
begin a week’s sewing at the Van Dykes’ and 
fretting because the bottom of her poor skirt was 
“draggled,” was as far as possible from guessing 
that the day was to be the greatest one of her life. 
At noon, when Katrina Van Dyke came in from 
school, she did not glance up. Katrina, however, 
was used to commanding situations. 

“Can you read French?” she asked. “I’ve got 
ahorrid exercise to do, and I’m stuck.” It was 
like Katrina to look for and usually discover what 
she wanted wherever she happened to be. 

Miss Simmons looked up. 

“Why, yes—a little,” she answered, embar- 
rassed. 

“Then,” Katrina commanded, “show me this.” 

She pulled up a chair and opened her book. 
Miss Simmons bent over it, a nervous color in her 
thin cheeks. Suppose she could not! But shyly 
and hesitatingly, then more and more confidently, 
she did. 

Finally Katrina shut the book with a bang. 
“That’s all right. Thank you, Miss Simmons,” 
she said, darting off. 

But left alone, Miss Simmons sat with a great 
light dawning in her eyes. She had never dreamed 
that it meant the power to help other people! 
Suddenly, across the gray of common days, she 
saw the blue of tender skies. ’ 
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THE LODGER. 


Se a room! O mother, I didn’t suppose 
we’d ever have to take roomers!” 

“T don’t see what else we can do, Gertrude. We 
have dispensed with a maid and cut down ex- 
penses in every direction, and yet I fear the sum 
your father left with us will not last until he comes 
back. Now that we know his stay will be pro- 
longed, I feel that we must not only save but earn, 
and I can’t think of any more practical way than 
to rent the hall bedroom,” Mrs. Markham sighed. 

“How much longer did the doctor say in his 
letter that father would have to stay out there in 
Arizona?” 

“Probably three months. His improvement is 
much slower than we hoped. I wish to write to 
him not to worry about our finances, that we are 
getting along all right, and I can say so truthfully 
if we rent that room for three dollars a week. 
That amount will materially help out.” 

“I suppose it’s the only way, but it does seem 
= that we have to turn our home into a lodging- 
10use.”’ 

““One swallow doesn’t make a summer,’ ” 
quoted Mrs. Markham, “and I don’t believe one 
roomer makes a lodging-house.” 

Gertrude smiled, but she still felt aggrieved, and 
when in a few days a young woman moved in, she 
'gnored her presence in the house as much as 
possible. This was not difficult, for Miss Ray went 
out early in the morning each working-day, and 
lid not return until evening. / 

One morning Gertrude was awakened by broad 
rays of sunlight pouring into her room, and she 
wondered why her mother had not called her as 
usual to their somewhat early breakfast. Dressing 
hastily, she ran down-stairs and met Miss Ray 
coming up with a tray. 

“Why, what —” she began, wonderingly. 

“Your mother has been so awfully good to me, 
‘ringing me toast and coffee these cold days before 


i £0 to work, and when she didn’t come this | 
‘norning, | knocked at her door and found that 


she had a severe headache.” 


“So you are carrying her her breakfast,” said 





EDUCATION IN PERSIA. 


| BP prem children have their marbles, their skip- 

ping-rope, and little toy plows, into which 
eats and kittens are harnessed for play. They 
enjoy life fully as much as do American children, 
declares the author of “Persia by a Persian.” 
When the boys are ten years old they are sent to 
school, in the nearest mosque. Parents will some- 
times take a boy to school and deliver him over t® 
the gentle care of the teacher with these words: 
“His bones are mine, but his flesh is yours. Teach 
him and punish him as you see fit.” 


When boys go to school they usually sit in two 
rows. One row sits along one wall, books in hand, 
and the other row along the opposite wall. The 
teacher sits in the middle of the room. They do 
not use chairs, but sit on the floor, which is covered 
with a reed matting. When they are studyin 
their lessons they sway their bodies backwa 
and forward, as if they were in a rocking-chair, 
and read with a loud voice in a singsong style, 
as if they were chanting. 

They have neither blackboards nor slates, but 
use paper @ re pens in learning to write. 
They put their left knee on the floor and set their 
right one up for a desk to rest the paperon. They 
use the Arabic alphabet, and read and write from 
right to left, instead of from left to right. The 
also begin their books at the back, reading forward. 
The ability to read a single Persian book is con- 
sidered in Central Asia to be the sign of a liberal 
education. The attendance at school is voluntary, 
no one being compelled to send his boys if he 
prefers to keep them at home. 
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BELATED NEWS. 


To several thousand lives could be lost in a 
gale only sixty miles from New Orleans and 
the news not reach that city for three months 
seems incredible. Yet that has happened last 
year. It was not until late in December that the 
people on the mainland learned that the September 
gales destroyed many of the Breton Sound islands, 
washed over all of them, and killed every living 
being remaining on them. The number of drowned 
will never be known. 


Happily, however, the loss is not in human 
beings, but in lives more easily spared—muskrats 
and raccoons. The islands comprise the Audubon 
Society’s reserve, and on them sea-birds are pro- 
tected during the nesting season, and in fact, 
—— year, from plumage-hunters. They are 
so full of these birds that they form a “happy 
hunting-ground” for the plentiful coons and rats 
of the marshes, thousands of which infested the 
low, sandy 47> 

Inspectors for the society who have recently 
visited the islands found that Grand Cochére, on 
which the society raised fifty thousand royal tern 





last year, had been entirely destroyed. Isle Breton 
was torn to pieces. It stood twelve feet above | 
the sea, but was ontrety submerged. 

A similar fate befell the Chandeleur group, | 
where an iron vessel wrecked some years ago was | 
washed over an island into deep water, and then | 
back on the island ape. The breaking up of | 
the rookeries does not seem a heavy loss to the 
society, however, for while the birds will soon find 
new nesting-places, in all the seven hundred square 
miles of the reserve not one of their natural 
enemies is left alive. 
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MORE THAN ENOUGH. 


hen the Norwegian novelist Bjérnson was 
in this country, he was on one occasion the 
guest of a popular club, at dinner. 


A man with a wide reputation as a brilliant 
talker and speech-maker told an exceedingly funn 
— > which the Norwegian novelist laugh 

eartily. 

iL man told a second story, and Bjérnson 
smiled. 

Then came a third story, and the novelist sat 
unmoved, even gloomy. 

“It was a very good story,” chided the novelist’s 
mentor. “Why didn’t you Es 

“I am forty years old,” said Bjérnson, firmly, 
“and two stories are enough.” 
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THE LAST TO FALL. 


A portrait has recently been obtained of the last 
man to fall in the Civil War. He was a Union 
soldier, John Jefferson Williams, from Jay County, 
Indiana, a member of Company B of the 34th 
Indiana Regiment. 


The fight in which he was killed occurred at 
Palmetto Ranch, Texas, on May 13, 1865, more than 
a month after Lee’s surrender. 

The word to lay down arms had not reached 
Texas at that time, and an enema ement took place 
between a small force of Union troops and a 
| detachment of Confederate cavalry. Williams 
| was the only man killed. 








*“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for. preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


-Scientific kite-flying within the 

reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any hoy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 

~* Special Introductory Size 
yw mail, 10c.,3 for 25e. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
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4 Colonists’ one-way tickets Chicago to the 

q Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific 

q@ & North-Western Line, are on sale daily 

@ during March and April at the rate of 

4 $33.00. Correspondingly low rates from all 

q points. Double berth in tourist sleeping- 

q car only $7.00, through without change to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 

q No extra charge on our personally con- 

| ducted tours. Write for itinerary and full 

q particulars to S. A. HUTCHISON, 

q Mgr. Tourist Dept., 212 Clark Street, 

4 Chicago, Illinois. 
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SPRAGUE’S 


* All-in-1°’ 347 


Keeps "little shavers" 
neat, clean, comfortable 
and happy. A com- 
bination suit of knick- 
erbocker trousers and 
blouse waist, with an 
inner waist forming 
a complete suit — 
All-In-One. Inner 
waist gives perma- 
nent blouse effect to 
outer waist ; also has 
extensions for garters. 
Made of washable, fast 
color, wear-resisting 
goods, in blue, brown 
and red, plain and polka 
dot. Sizes 2% to 8 yrs. 

























Ask your dealer for 
ALL-IN-ONE Play Suits 


Suit complete with Cap 


postpaid, $1.00. 


Be sure to give age of boy 
Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 





FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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and cities from June 17 to 22, inclusive. 


had on application. 


papers, may be had on application to the 


Examinations for Admission 


will be held under the supervision of the University in about fifty 
towns and cities in different parts of the United States, and also 
in Europe, from June 22 to 29, 1907. 
These examinations are for admission to candidacy for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science, and for admission to the Dental School. 
Candidates may also satisfy the requirements for admission by taking the examinations |} 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, which are held in over one hundred towns 


Terms of admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School 
of Applied Science, and the Schools of Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Agriculture may be 


INFORMATION 


concerning terms of admission, the places where examinations are held, the use of the 
examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board as substitutes for the Harvard 
examinations, courses of instruction, scholarships, expenses, etc., and specimen examination 


SECRETARY, 6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

















iz RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION and other women who wish to take the 
Harvard Examinations will be examined at the same places and times as the candidates for 
admission to Harvard University, as stated above. All information regarding the examina- 
tions may be had on application to the Secretary of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Little Sermon on Soap 








éé OAP and Civili- 
zation go to- 
gether.’’ 
That’s a text 
on which many 
a household homily has 
pivoted. 

But, Good Mother,— 
— can and does carry 
with it the Jils as well as 
the Blessings, of Civili- 
zation. 

Because, Soap is just 
— of a eh sort, . cut’”’ 
and saponi with more 
or less Alkali. 

Now Fat you’ll remember, whether 
of Animal or of Vegetable origin, is 
~ to ‘‘keep”’ outside of a refrigera- 

P. 

Even very choice Butter, Suet, or 
Lard, ‘‘goes bad’’ if kept open at or- 
dinary bath-room temperatures. 

So that the very best and purest of 
Toilet Soap can become a veritable nurs- 
ery for Disease-Germs—an incubator 
for Bacteria. 

Doctors say that Soap is, in this way, 
responsible for the contagion and spread 
of many Skin Diseases. 
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Don’t forget that.Soap comes daily 
into close contact with every trifling, un- 
noticed scratch, Irritation, Chafing, Pim- 

le or Abrasion of the Skin, where In- 
ection is then made easiest. 

So that even ‘‘pure’’ Soap is dang- 
erous, and may carry with it Germs of 
Infection multiplied by the hotbed of 
propagation its nutritious Fat affords. 

is is why a Safe Soap must, in itself, 
be Antiseptic—must contain sufficient 
Germ-destroyer to make it clean enough 
for surgical use. 

Such Soaps usually have a Carbolic 
Acid, or druggy ‘‘disinfectant’’ odor, 
that Nice People don’t care to have as- 
sociated with them. ; 

But there is one absolutely Germ- 
proof Soap which is as delightfully clean 


and pleasant to the 
nostrils as it is sooth- 
ing, comforting, and 
softening to the Skin. 
That is ‘‘Resinol 
Soap,” which is made 
from the purest Fat and 
Oils, kept in an abso- 
lutely Germ-Proof state 


by the addition of just 
enough ‘‘ Resinol ’’—the 
ideal Antiseptic. 
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_Now, this Resinol is a Chemical Com- 
bination that Doctors prescribe for 
practically all Skin Troubles, itching, 
irritation, surface inflammation, or slow- 
healing sores. 

So wonderfully soothing, healing 
and antiseptic is ‘‘ Resinol” that it com- 
pletely kills the poisonous sting of a 
wasp in two minutes after it has been 
—, 
_ We do not advertise ‘‘Resinol,’’ in 
itself, to the General Public. 

_ But that same ‘‘Resinol,’’ so exten- 
sively ag eae during the past eleven 

ears by leading Physicians for Skin 

iseases, and incorporated in Resinol 
Soap, is what makes this Soap so dif- 
ferent from all others, providing abso- 
lute Insurance against se. 

Use it for Toilet, Bath, or Hair- 
wash, and you’ll find it a revelation in 

i ort. — 

8 it worth a Dollar per year to you 
to be Insured pone ll Infection oad 
to have a Skin smooth as Velvet ? 

A 25-cent cake should last you over two 
months. 


Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 


























































































































y Joe Lincolp 


he April breeze at my window knocks, 
At my city window so dull and gray, 
And it brings a breath from the crowded docks, 
And the winged ships dotting the busy bay. 
And round my table it whispers low, 
Till it seems a voice that is calling me, 
A tender voice that I love and know, 
The mother voice of the great blue sea. 
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“Come back,” she whispers, “‘O child of mine! 
The beach-grass tassels the wrinkled sand, 
The wet wind sings to the plunging pine 
The murmured music of surf and strand. 
Come back and dream where the sunset’s gold 
Lies molten red on the breaker’s swell, 
And I will whisper the tales I told 
The barefoot laddie who ldved me well. 


“The wild, charmed tales of the palm-fringed isles, 
And the golden galleons high and brave, 
Of the blue lagoons where the hot sun smiles, 
And the pearls lie heaped in the corsair’s cave. 
The wondrous tales of the realms of joy 
Beyond the curve of the sky-line clear, 
The long day-dreams of a happy boy, 
With the ocean’s song in his eager ear. 


“The white sails come and the white sails go, 
The fluttering shore-bird whirls and dips, 
The night fog creeps from the east to throw 
His filmy veil o’er the distant ships. 
The old house waits with its open door, 
Its panes aflash from the evening sky, 
Come back, O truant, and know once more 
The sleep that comes with my lullaby.” 


O mighty mother! your voice is sweet, 
And I musing sit, with an idle pen, 

And feel your spray on my sunburned feet, 
And sniff the salt of your breath again. 

For the spring wind scatters the harbor foam, 
And the curlew nests on the outer key, 

And thy children hark as you call them home, 
O mystic, wonderful mother sea! 
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TOCASA. 


‘ocasa lived on an island in 
the Pacific, nearly on the 
equator, and on that island 

he still lives, sixty-five years old, 
which, for that land, is a great age. 

On his island is a mission anda 
printing-press and a school; and some of the 
people read and sing and cut their hair and 
dress somewhat after the manner of civilized 
men; but Tocasa in his youth resisted all these 
influences. His savage girdle sufficed for cloth- 
ing, and the culture of savage life was sufficient 
for him. Not so, however, the vices of savagery. 
To these he added such sins as the foreign traders 
taught, and was wild and reckless and debased. 

He slipped away on a whaler some fifty 
years ago, and took a postgraduate course in 
sin. For thirty-five years he sailed before the 
mast. He rounded the Horn again and again, 
and sailed several times round the Cape of 
Good Hope. New Bedford and Nantucket 
became familiar to him, and the dance-halls in 
the North End of Boston; and he knew the 
places of evil resort in almost every port on the 
globe. 

One evening two boats got fast to a whale, 
and one was upset, while the other, drawn by 
the line attached to the harpoon, was carried 
far away. Tocasa was in the capsized boat, 
and when he came up, got hold of the boat, 
and held on. By a desperate effort and the 
help of a wave, he righted the boat, and climbing 
in, bailed it out. 

He waited all night. When morning dawned 
he could not see the ship, and gave himself up 
for lost. In that almost endless night and that 
despairing day of hunger and thirst and fearful 
isolation, he promised God that if he lived 
he would be a better man. A schooner picked 
him up toward night, but he forgot his vow. 

Again he was in peril, and again he vowed, 
and again he broke the promise, and lived on 
in his old way of life. 

At last, after thirty-five years of absence, he 
went home. It was a sad day for the island. 
He enticed the young men into evil; he set at 
naught the influence of the mission. He was 
not only a heathen, but a degenerate, too. 

On that island were many titled men. And 
according to the custom of their past, every 
death in the line of succession brought each man 
of title nearer the throne. It was a poor little 
throne; but death had been busy in the years 
of Tocasa’s absence, and on his return few men 
stood above him. One day Tocasa became king. 

In his years before the mast Tocasa had 
learned to work. He had land that must be 
tilled, and to keep it in condition for cultivation 
was no small task; for there are twenty-two 
feet—not inches—of rain each year, and the 
wild growth springs up while one watches it. 

Tocasa was working with other men, cutting 
brush with a machete. He was left-handed, 
and cut a deep wound in his right wrist. Blood- 
poisoning set in, and he came nearer death than 
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ever before. In his pain and fear he sent for 
the missionary, who washed his swollen wound, 
and then told him that he probably had not long 
to live. But the antiseptic dressings arrested 
the poison, and Tocasa recovered. 

For six years now Tocasa has been a member 
of the little mission church. On Sunday morn- 
ings he stands at the church door, inviting 
young men to come in. He speaks regularly in 
prayer-meeting, and warns his people against 
the sins both of savagery and of civilization. 
He is striving to live what is left of life as best 
he can. 

Such is the brief outline, to this date, of the 
life of Tocasa. Let us hope that when the final 
date and inevitable end are recorded, which 
must be before many years, this also may be 
said: that he who through such experiences 
came out to the light and truth was faithful to 


the end. 
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THE LAST OF HIS LINE. 


hen August Bauman died in Lehigh 
W County, Pennsylvania, not long ago, there 

passed away the last of a long line of 
skilled penmen who have had no counterparts 
anywhere else in America. Mr. Bauman was 
more than the old-fashioned scrivener, says a 
writer in the New York Evening Post. He pos- 
sessed remarkable skill in producing wonderful 
illuminated initial letters, like those with which 
the monks of the middle ages adorned their manu- 
scripts, and in many homes of German Pennsyl- 
vania there are examples of his skill. 


The reason for his profession is most interesting. 
When the German colonists, the members of the 
“plain sects,” were driven to seek sanctuary in 
America, they brought their books with them in 
manuscr pt because in the fatherland they were 
not permitted to have even their hymns printed ; 
and so, in copying these and in making copies of 
other religious manuscripts, they develo a 
class of men very skilful with their pens. 

In America—as indeed in Germany—they found 
employment in pregerng birth and marriage and 
confirmation certificates and other family rec- 
ords, which, illuminated with colored initials and 
framed in the best style of the day, became orna- 
ments of the walls of that most sacred of Pennsyl- 
vania German apartments, the parlor. 

Of this line of scriveners Mr. Bauman was the 
last. Seventy years of age when he had a fatal 
stroke of apoplexy, he was _ until then trudging 
ong Ge country roads day after day in his chosen 
territory, carrying always a large umbrella and a 
ease in which were his pens and inks. His inks, 
of all colors, he manufactured for himself. 

On arriving in a village he usually sought at 
once the minister, who gave him a list of all the 
births and deaths and marriages since his last 
visit, and for each one provided a small printed 
blank. Bauman visited each house in turn, and 
generally obtained from each an order for the 
appropriate certificate. He had with him samples 
ranging in price from twenty-five cents to a dollar 
or more, and the style having been chosen, he filled 
it - from the details in the clergyman’s certifi- 
cate. 

A man or woman of German Pennsylvania, or 
rather of Bauman’s part of it, is likely, therefore, 
to have on the parlor walls the framed evidence 
of birth, confirmation and marriage—and to 
remembered by the death certificate. 

The old man was extremely skilful with his 
pen, and made many fine manuscripts and pictures, 
which he gave to his friends—especially to the 
families with which he was accustomed to stay. 
He also prepared genealogical tables for.them, 
and upon hundreds of marb etepped center-tables 
are big family Bibles in which the family records 
are written in “Old Man Bauman’s” hand. 
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HE EARNED HIS MONEY. 


r. Huckins was trying to make over a screen 

M door for the Widow Jennings. The day 

was hot and muggy, and she hung over 

him all day with questions, suggestions and com- 
plaints. 


“Aren’t you getting that too narrow?” asked 
the widow, hovering over the carpenter in a way 
agppeirs of some large, persistent insect. 

“No, ma’am,” said Mr. Huckins. “You know a 
few minutes ago you thought *twas too wide, and 
I measured it to show ye.’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Jousting. “Well, anyway, 
I believe it'll sag if you don’t change the inge. 
Just hold it up and see.” 

Mr. Huckins held the door in place, and proved 
that the hinges were in the right spots, and after 
a ennings kept silence for a few mo- 
ments. 

“O dear,’ she said, grasping Mr. Huckins’s 
hand after the short respite, “I’m sure you planed 
it off so the flies can ft in at the top! Please 
hold it up again, and [Pll just get on a chair and 
see if a fly could squeeze through. You may have 
to add a piece.” 

When it had been proved that not even the 
smallest and most enterprising fly could find 
entrance space, there was another short respite. 
After that Mrs. Jennings once more had an alarm 
over the possibility that the door might stick 
somewhere. 

When at last it was hung and Mr. Huckins was 
ready to depart, the widow asked him for his bill. 

“T don’t make out any bills,” said Mr. Huckins, 
wearily, “but I'll tell ye what this work’ll cost. 
If I’d ’ve done it under the ordinary cireumstances 
I have to contend with, ’twould have been fifty 
cents, but in this case I'll have to charge ye an 
extry quarter, ma’am, for pester.” 
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“ SALLIE”: A DOG OF WAR. 


T° heroism and tragedy of war are not con- 
fined to its human participants. “Sallie” 
was nothing more than a little dog, but she 
showed a spirit which gave her a warm place in 
the hearts of the soldiers of Pennsylvania whose 
“Martial Deeds” are chronicled by Mr. Samuel 
Bates. Sallie was brought to the captain’s quar- 
ters when she was a tiny puppy, and soon became 
a regimental institution. 


As soon as the drum beat for reveille she was 
at hand, and she never missed roll-call. Nosoldier 
was more regular at drill, and on dress parade 
she always accompanied the color-sergeant. 

Sallie was at Manassas Junction, Port Royal, 
Shenandoah, Waterloo, Rapidan, Cedar Moun- 
tain and Buil Run, and in all these battles stuck 
close by the colors. Through cities, towns and 
wearisome marches she managed to thread her 


way. 

At Antietam she went into the corn-field with 
the skirmishers, who tried in vain to drive her 
back. A ball touched her side, but only marked 
her hair. At Fredericksburg Sallie was in the 
thick of the fight. When the ranks thinned and 





broke she, for the first time in her life, became 
demoralized. Missing accustomed faces, she 
sought the rear, and was seen to approach it at a 
rapid pace. This was the only time she showed 
fear. Steadily sharing toil, privation and danger, 
she never straggled or deserted. 
rst day’s fight at Gettysburg she 

became separated from her regiment. Returning 
to the battle-field, she pong out her friends amon 
the dead and wounded. There, for three days an 
nights, she kept a faithful vigil, without food 

nally the or of her company found her, and 
carried her back to her own. 

Sallie received her first wound at the Battle of 
the Wilderness, where a Minie ball hit her in the 
neck. She was sent to the hospital and carefully 
treated, but she soon returned to the field, where 
her first act was to tear the trousers of a conscript 
from another regiment who, scared at the firing, 
had broken ranks and was retreating. 

Sallie was killed at Hatcher’s Run, as the regi- 
ment was making its first advance. She was 
buried in the face of the enemy’s fire, as the adju- 
tant stated at the end of his official report. 

Strictly honest, generally good tempered. with 
a strong dislike for women, civilians and strange 
darkies, Sallie lived and died faithful to her regi- 
ment, and was interred with the honors-of war. 
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here needs no painter’s brush to fix the scene, 
The gray old house, held in its sheath of green, 
The far blue mountains, the near laughing stream, 
What the boy leaves will be his manhood’s dream. 


How can he go? Alas, how can he stay? 

Life thrills his pulses with its keen “Away!” 

Yet the home voices never were so dear— 

He knows the world is hard, and pales with fear. 


His chamber walls with motley treasures hung— 

Each trivial thing has found a willing tongue. 

They speak the strenuous joys by stream and 
wood, 

Or schoolroom trophies, each with charm endued. 


‘Lo! at his feet a sudden breeze has cast 
An empty nest, he rouses him at last, 

The pining hunger is for them who stay, 
Listening in vain for sturdy feet that stray. 


The jovial call of one who urges speed 

Is heard without, the time is come, indeed! 

The gates swing open, shut with clamorous noise, 
Home is behind with memories and joys. 
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AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


or the first time in six months Mr. Elmer 
F Jurgins, on two consecutive mornings, 
walked to the railway-station. As he went, 
men turned to stare at him, women pointed at him 
out of the windows, and even the small dogs seemed 
to take delight in barking at him. At the station 
his arrival created a mild stir, and on the second 
morning a group of his fellow citizens gathered 
about him. 


“Mr. Jurgins,” said the spokesman, ‘why do 
we walk to the depot in this humble fashion? 
Where is your automobile?” 

“Sold it,” said Jurgins, shortly. 

“Going to get a larger one?” 

“No, sir, ’m done with ’em.” 

A murmur of surprise ran through the group. 

“Cost too much?” inquired the spokesman. 

“Not at all. It was not very expensive to buy, 
and it was cheap torun. It was not the automo- 
bile that I kept, ut keeping an automobile, which 
was expensive.” 

Some one asked for an explanation. 

“Well, gentiemen,” said Jurgins, “six months 
ago every man in this town called me ‘Jurg,’ was 
glad to walk with me and swap yarns, moved up 

give me half his seat in the car, and seemed 
—. satisfied with me. Blicks, the grocer. 
nocked off a little on my bill now and then, anc 
ave my boy a bag of candy when I settled with 


“Toomy gave me two thousand pounds of coal 
in a ton, and never sent a bill for it until I asked 
him what I owed him. 

“TI hired your boy, Billings, for ten cents an hour 
to cut my grass and do chores. I used to do most 
of them myself, in the evening. 

“My wife could buy ten yards of goods and cut 
a dress, hire Nancy Cook for two dollars a day to 
sew it together and fit it, and be as well dressed 
as the rest of the women here. And when there 
was tennis, croquet or golf, no one in town was 
— likely to be asked to take a hand than my 
wife and I. 

“Then I bought that automobile. 

“For at least four months no man in town has 
called me anything but ‘Mr. Jurgins.’ 

“Blicks adds a little to every bill because he 
thinks I can afford it. 

ew cuts the weight short and demands 
cash. 

“Nancy Cook is only a seamstress when she 
sews for p von wives. hen mine wants her she 
is a modiste at five dollars a day, and requires 
fifteen yards of goods. 

“Billings’s boy won’t work for me at all, since 
he no longer considers it a neighborhood service, 
and I have to get a man at thirty cents an hour— 
and he has to do everything. 

“My milk costs me a cent a quart more, and I 
haven’t been asked to play tennis, golf, baseball 
or croquet once this summer. 

“No, gentlemen, I could buy an automobile, buy 
ee ge for it, and hire repairs made if necessary, 

ut I can’t afford to keep the automobile in the 
town I live in and let it be known that I own it. 

“Boys, I am_ no longer ‘Mr. Jurgins’ the auto- 
mobilist, I am ‘Jurg’ again, old ‘Jurg,’ henceforth 
and forevermore.” 

As the train pulled in there was a rush by each 
commuter to secure a whole seat, one-half of 
which he could offer in fellowship to the restored 
comrade. 
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THREE TIGERS AT LARGE. 


igers are not regarded as desirable fellow 
T passengers on a pleasure trip; but as they 

are always “personally conducted,” they 
are frequently taken on passenger-boats from 
India to England. Mr. J. F. Keane, the author of 
“Three Years of a Wanderer’s Life,” tells how he 
once crossed the Indian Ocean in company with 
three young tigers that were larger than New- 





foundland dogs, and with several hundred Mecca | 
pilgrims. | 

The keeper used to drive. the tigers through a | 
middle partition of the cage when he wanted to | 
enter. One morning he neglected to put up the | 
bars on the side he had done with, went round the 








clear out of the 0 cage. It m have been 
attended with serious consequences, but to me, 
who saw the thing too late to interpose, it looked 
—- absurd. 

he tigers, on obtaining their liberty for the first 
time in their lives, took different directions, and 
crouching in the nearest corners, lay snarling and 
py ee their teeth, showing unmistakable signs 
of fear—a most dangerous fear. 

The pilgrims behaved exceedingly well. There 
was little confusion. That side of the deck was 
simply deserted, and the crowd gazed with interest 
from all poste of vantage at a respectful distance. 

The third officer, the keeper and I placed our- 
selves each before a tiger, so that none of them 
could leave the corner which he had taken up. 
The —_ and chief came on the scene, and a 
short discussion followed. 

The third officer inquired if the tigers had been 
fed that or 
t They had not; they were always fed on living 

‘owls. 

He called for three chickens from the hen-coop. 

Fanaa these, he threw one in the face of each 

er. 

he chickens seemed simply motionless, glued 
tothe spot, so instantaneous was the fixing of 
teeth and claws. The officer then went deliber- 
ately up to a tiger, coolly took the loose skin of 
the back of the neck with one hand and the tail 
with the other, and using all his force, dragged 
the heavy brute along the deck to the cage and 
forced it through the open bars. 

The chicken diversion acted perfectly. The 
tiger had no other object but to retain his =. 
He growled fearfully, his eyes blazed, his teeth 
crushed through the chicken, his unsheathed claws 
clasped and pierced the quivering body. Red-hot 
iron would hardly have made him loosen his grip 
on the bird. 


cage, drove the tigers through the peqition and 
n ight 
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WASTED REHEARSALS. 


miable American ministers to foreign coun- 
A tries cannot always resist the coaxing or 
coercion of worthy but uncultivated coun- 
trywomen who desire a presentation at court. 
One woman, who, after much pleading and pres- 
sure, had received a promise that she and her 
daughter should be presented at the next levee of 
a certain minor European sovereign, came, the 
day before the event, to the minister’s wife. She 
seemed in much perturbation, yet reluctant to 
state her errand. At last she came to the point. 


“Tt’s the kissing hands,” she confessed. “Jenny 
and me ain’t sure we’ve got it right. We’ve prac- 
tised a lot—Jenny kissing mine and me kissing 
Jenny’s,—but Jenny _ laughing, so we don’t 
know any better in the end than we did in the 
beginning. Would you mind telling me which 
side up is hy oe alm-side or knuckle-side? And 
do you catch hold =, or does the queen 
hold it steady without?” 

The wife of the minister was able to assure the 
Se that “knuckle-side” was correct, 
and that = sustaining finger-tips were per- 
mitted to placed beneath the finger-tips of 
royalty; moreover, that she need concern herself 
about none of these little niceties, since only the 
subject of a sovereign was expected to kiss her 
hand at all. For an American, the deep courtesy 
was sufficient. Instead of being relieved, how- 
ever, the woman was much annoyed. 

~- person might as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb,” she declared, “‘and if I’m going to courtesy, 
I’d rather kiss, too. Besides, there’s all that 
—_ wasted, and = hever get done 
laughing at me, kissing her hand for nothing all 
those times. All is, if she giggles, I believe Ill 
up and box her ears!” 
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WANTED: A SCHOOL - TEACHER. 


he British colonial office is not professedly a 
| humorous institution, but oceasionally its 
publications, especially those containing cor- 
respondence with outlying colonies, have more or 
less of a laughable twist. The following letter is 
from a blue book on Tristan da Cunha. That 
neglected island had sought through the office to 
get a schoolmaster. 


“T am sorry,” wrote the clerk of the island, 
“that it is impossible for us to call whoever indi- 
vidual in the condition of the salary. 

“Tf here was any possibility to sell yearly sum 
of our property, which consist in cattle, sheep and 

tatoes, we be able and willing to pay the salary 
‘or a man who choose to come at the Island; also 
for the house, we have not all the necessary to 
build one, especially comfortable enough for a 
man who intend to bring with his wife. 

“Tf there was a man which choose to come live 
with us for a short time that may be for charit 
but not for made live of it, so he may stay with 
one of the small family, and he will share off with 
things we get from passing ships and products of 
the Island. 

“Of course be wonderful to you to hear that in 
— 1904 only 5 shilling came in the Island so we 

ave the consideration to you if that is possible 
for us to 
require. 

“The man which be the most need at the Island 
is the member of the Church of England, but he 
better be a unmarried man.” 

He had better also, one might add, be a man of 
independent means, as his share of the five shil- 
lings received in a year in the island would 
= not go far toward paying his passage 

ome. 


pay a such sum which schoolmaster 
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HE ACTED FOR THE BEST. 


T° conditions under which one person may 
undertake to correct the habits or reform 
the manners of the public are so varied that 
it is often a difficult matter to decide what is best 
to be done. The author of “Other Memories, Old 
and New” describes an incident which came under 
his observation in England. 


A very full train was within a few minutes of 
starting from Manchestér for London. A gentle- 
man had gone the whole length of the train and 
saw only one vacancy, and this was occupied by a 
Gladstone bag. 

In his difficulty he opened the carriage door, 
and was about to remove the bag, when the pas- 
senger on the opposite corner told him that it 
belonged to a friend who had taken the seat. 

“Well,” said the other, who was —— a 
man of experience and who grasped the situation 
“the train will start in a minute, and I fear your 
friend will be too late. At any rate I must go to 
London by this train, and I will keep this seat till 

your friend arrives.” He sat down and took the 
Then he took out his watch and 


ag on his knee. 
I'm afraid 


said, “There’s only half a minute left. 
your friend will be too late.” 

He got up and kere looking out anxiously for 
the belated friend till the whistle sounded. 

“Well,” he said, “we’re off. Your friend has lost 
the train, but he must not lose his bag,” and with 
that he threw the bag out on the platform. 

“Here! What are you doing?” cried the other 
man, but too late. “That was my bag!” 

“What a pity!” returned the other, blandly. “I 
thought you said it was your friend’s. It seemed 


a pity that he should suffer the loss of his luggage.” 
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TWO PLEASANT ROADS. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


he road that led to the schoolhouse was a straight road. 
T When Constance stepped out from her front gate she 

could look down the broad, pleasant street and see other 
little girls starting out from their homes, and at the foot of the 
street the brown schoolhouse for which they were all bound. 

There was another way to go to school. By going out the 
back gate and across the field, then through a shady wood of 
white birches and over a brook. Constance thought this much 
the nicer way to go to school; but mother liked the straight 
road, because then she could watch her little girl all the way. 

The brook was bridged by a narrow plank, which ‘‘gave’’ 
in the center; that is, it would bend down toward the water 
when Constance jumped up and down on it, and then spring 
back into place. 

Usually Constance would ask, ‘‘May I go to school over the 
brook this morning, mother?’’ And usually Mrs. Gray would 
reply, ‘‘Not this morning, my dear.’’ But now and then she 
would smile and say, ‘‘Will my little girl be very careful ?’’ 
And then Constance would go happily off across the field. 

One morning, when Mrs. Gray was very busy, Constance 
did not ask, but started off toward the brook. It was a morning 
in early spring, and there were pleasant things to see. The 
violets were in blossom along by the fences, and the willows 
were showing a delicate green as they leaned over the brook. 

When Constance came near the brook she saw a little circle 
in the water, exactly as if a pebble had been dropped in. As 
Constance looked, another ripple came across the smooth water, 
and she caught a glimpse of something dark and shining, with 
flecks of color. ‘‘A trout!’’ exclaimed the little girl. ‘‘A truly 
trout !’’ and she went out on the narrow board as carefully 
as possible. When she reached the center, where the 





WHEN THE BIRDS MADE THEIR PETITION. 


and her pretty tan shoes all dark and soggy with water. She | house from theirs, on the corner, next to the church. So she 
went back through the pretty wood and down across the field | took the penny, and walked slowly up the country street. 
and in at the back door, and stood before her mother. Irving watched her from the gate. Of course they would say 
‘*The brook !’’ exclaimed her mother. that they had no candy to sell, and then Kitty would come 
**Oh, yes!’’ wailed Constance. running home, and he would go out to meet her, and cry, 
But mother smiled, and hurried her into dry stockings and | ‘‘ April fool!’? What fun it would be! Now she had reached 
shoes and a fresh gingham dress, and went down to the front | the minister’s door. Irving wondered if she could pull the 
gate with her, and stood watching the little girl till she was | bell; she was just tall enough for their own. Somebody opened 
safe in the schoolhouse door. the door, and Kitty went in. He thought she would soon come 
Constance looked back along the pleasant street to where her | out; but time went on, and no Kitty appeared. Irving grew tired 
mother stood at the gate. ‘‘O dear me!’’ she whispered to her- | and anxious; he wished he had never thought of his little joke. 
self. ‘‘I don’t see why I ever thought the brook was the Meanwhile Kitty was talking with the minister’s wife. 
pleasantest way to school when I can see my mother this way ‘*So your brother told you to come up here and buy some 
by just looking for her,’’ and waving her hand toward the | candy,’’ said the lady, smiling. ‘‘What is your name?’’ 
front gate, Constance went in to school. ‘“‘Why, I’m Kitty Kenyon, and my papa keeps the stove- 


— a what?” asked the lady. 
IRVING’S APRIL FOOL. 


‘*Why, the stove-possis! Don’t you go over to the stove- 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


possis to get your letters ?’’ 
ee: the first day of April, and Irving wished he could play **Yes,’’ answered Kitty. ‘‘It’s queer you didn’t know what 














‘‘Oh, you mean the post-office !’’ 

a joke on somebody. There was nobody at hand except | a stove-possis was till I told you.’’ 

Kitty, his little sister, who was trudging up and down the Then how the minister’s wife laughed, as she took Kitty up 
piazza with her doll in her arms. Presently he laughed softly | in her lap and told her she was a dear little girl! And the 
to himself, as he thought of what seemed to him a witty plan. | minister’s children laughed, too, and gave her nuts and candy. 

‘*Kitty,’’ said Irving, ‘‘do you want some candy ?”’ ‘*Where is Kitty?’’ asked Mrs. Kenyon, as Irving came in 
‘*Yes,’’ said Kitty. ‘‘Where is it?’’ to dinner, behind his papa. 
Irving drew forth a penny from his pocket, saying: ‘*She’s up at the minister’s,’’ said Mr. Kenyon. ‘‘I sup- 
“Tf you’ll go up to the new minister’s and buy a cent’s | posed you knew she was there.’’ 
worth of candy, I’ll give you half.’’ Irving had been growing very uncomfortable, and now his 
Kitty had never seen the new minister, for he had been in | face was red and he looked as if he were going to cry; but he 
town only two weeks; but she knew where he lived—the fourth | soon told the whole story. 
Papa Kenyon laughed, and thought it was a good joke; 
but Mama Kenyon did not make so light of it, although 











plank ‘‘gave,’’ she stopped and looked eagerly down at 
the sandy bottom of the brook, hoping for another sight 
of the shining fish. She leaned over just a trifle too far, 
and splash! and there was a little girl in the water and a 
frightened trout scurrying toward the shore. 

It was a shallow little stream, and Constance easily 
waded ashore, her gingham dress all wet and dripping, 
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.THE BLUEBIRDS. 


By Nannie Byrd Turner. 
was a tiny place where the bluebirds built— 
A rift in the heart of a sturdy tree; . 
But one was as snug as she could be, 
And one on a neighboring branch a-tilt 
Sang that his heart was satisfied 
However the land might beckon, wide— 
Caroled that well content was he! 
It was love and hope that had made the nest, 
Seeking and bringing with tireless wings 
Spoils of grasses and twigs and strings 
To weave for the brooding mother-breast. 
It was love that hovered secure and warm 
And hope that twittered through shine and storm 
rhe secret of five little hidden things. 





They had no fear that a grief would come; 

They rocked with the breezes and heard the 
rain 

Beat on the leaves a low refrain 

\round the walls of their sheltered home. 

rhey had done no wrong and they feared no 
wrong; 

They had given the world their best—a song, 

\nd they looked for good from the world again. 

Sut there’s room and to spare where the blue- 
birds built— 

Juliet and desolation there, 

\nd only a hush in the waiting air 

Vhere the lilt and laugh of the music spilt; 

-omewhere the stolen treasures are 

iid by the hands that were raised to mar— 








the only punishment she gave Irving was to se nd him up 
to the minister’s to fetch his sister home. But the boy 
thought that was very hard indeed, for he was afraid of 
being laughed at, and he grew red to the tips of his ears 
when Kitty said, ‘‘The new min’ster did have some 
candy, but he wouldn’t take the penny, and, oh, I’ve 
had a beau’ful time !’’ 


A SMALL DISCOVERER 
ya By Ah Ba M<Cloliar- 14 


















ve made a at discovery? ae a 
Said lit e\Willie Blair; NUTS TO CRACK. 
The ard} 1 e -tree in its 1, CONCEALED BIRDS AND THEIR FOOD. 


I hope we escaped being the victims of lies. If] may borrow 
Lucy’s film I certainly will return it soon. The man who 
laid father’s wall owes me the same amount I am owing 

Nathan. If you wish to secure that felspar, row rapeay. for 


I é) & I fear an approaching rain. I can sean a rye-field afar, or 
5 not unit C a pear. else Ed’s glass is imperfect. Injured hero, bind raw or moist 
. pork upon your wound, If you wish to look fantastic, Row- 

&E , — i ena, at the masquerade, wear a Celtic or Neapolitan costume. 


Bob Olin knew whether I celebrated = Fourth or not. I 
fancy the Grand Mogul lives in a house whose roof is heavily 
encrusted with moss. 


he apple-tree beside 
the aie 2. LITERARY ANAGRAMS. 


A poet with five of his poems. 
N. W. Tithlaw, A. 





1. Rose Ninee’s gel rt. 2. Aco- 


wata Mountain. ’3. Gems of Hon. R. 1. Le da Paine’s 
Goats. 5. A Sad Tale Told by Sir Milo H. Ree ec an Ws London, 
II. 


A poet with five of his poems. 

Dennis A. Riley. 1. Birch on Mt. Kidge. 2. Pa Tom’s 
Bairn. 3. Prof. Seth I. Heath. 4, Father Glosen’s Hymn. 
5. Tale of Queer Mr. Shindah, 


3. CONUNDRUMS. 





¥nd now 7? see that all 1. What animals do we find in the daily pape’ rs, as well as 
“ in our correspondence? 11. What is the difference between 

the ifr twenty- —— measures and four and twe nty quart meas- 
Pk . 2. ures? 11 3 letter of the Dutch alphabet represents a 

Siew = titled dame? What is that which becomes lower if you 


=m a head on it? ? v. What should we do with a dull letter? 
What trees cannot be consumed by fire? vit. What is 
that of which the common sort is best? 


4. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change anything into nothing; to provide 
for into an easy gallop; an animal into part of the body; an 
jusect into a stoppe r; a weapon into to contract; a plant into 
z singly; a prayer into a hub; a seed vessel into a body of 
ae water; yes into no; to rage into a bird; a boy into earth; an 


Said little? Willie Dlain embrace into suspended ; a thin, narrow piece of wood into 


inclined ; a stopper into a crew; a kind of ery intoan upstart; 
ra) Kean 
YF: er =< FY 





an animal into finished ; part of the head into ¢ lose 5; ac essert 
into a tree; allowed into a fast; one into none; a piece of 
ground into a vegetable product; a volatile fluid into lower 

a kind of nail into a sword ; valug set into a sovereign ; anger 











And two little heart-broken birds somewhere. 





into to rove; always into not ever. 
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BOYS! Porurar. 


ae Entertain your friends by play- 
ing the “GLOBE OCARINA,” a won- 

derful little musical instrument 
that you can learn to play within 
five minutes; easier to play 
than a harmonica; has a 
nice, sweet, tlute-like tone. 
Instructions with each in- 
strument. Sent to any ad- 
dress post-paid for 35 cts. 

GLOBE SPECIALTY CO., 

P. 0. Box 42, Station D, New York. 


SURVEYING 


offers a well-paying field to the man who prefers 
outdoor wor rhere is dignity and responsibility 
connected with such positions. It affords chances 
to travel, to see the world, to study conditions, and 
often leads direc tly to the very highest positions. 
George Washington began his career in this field. 
Why not let us tell you all about our Surveyor’s 
Course? Write us, me me pige ha this advertisement, 
and receive FREE our res age. re epavook describing 
our 60 courses in ENGIN te 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CURARAPORDENCR, ee til. 


ENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. APRIL 4, "07 


WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN. 
AUTOMOBILE GLOVES FOR MEN. 


Used in all kinds of house- 

-— work, sweeping, 
clothes - hanging, 
tending furnace, 
ardening, etc. 


le and roomy. 
Protect hands and 
wrists. 25 cents 
per pair, 5 pairs 





























Sent 


1. ° 
SIEM: WE Guaranteed satisfactory. 
FREMONT MITTE! , Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 


U.S. CLOTHES PIN 











The Spring 
Does the Business. 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO.. Montpelier, Vt. 














Glascock’s Racers 2" the. fastest, | 


the easiest running. 
The only hill-ctimbers Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
made. Built for chil- Rowing and Rowing. These 
dren from 2 to 15 years exercise motions develop all 
old. Having no dead cen- muscles of the child's body. 
ter requires less power, Physielans indorse Glas- 
so that the littlest tot 4 eoek’s—The Standard, 
can climb a grade on B.< on account of these and 
a Glascock’s ™ many other superior 
Racer. It's features. Ask your 
geared and dealer. Write for 
runs faster and catalogue now. 
different from 


all other = Phe) Glascock Bros. 
















hand- Mfg. Co. 
propelled ~aae®. a 
cars. Gear wheels 660 Factory St. 


are encased. 
Muncie, Ind. 


SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


The ate y 4 Engine- Sensation - the Year. Entirely new and 
esign nany i features. Runs 
on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 


2 ACTUAL Bare 

H. P. Engine 
COMPLETE ENGINE with 
ree Cts Boat Fittings 
th Salt Water 


Boat P Pittings, $43.90. 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and 






















Launch with load, 6 to 10 miles per hour 
ates Reversible, easy to a Vand’ operate, 





and safe, Sls cad fire. Sold under Five 3 Year ‘Guarantee. 


Belle Isle Motor Co., dept.20, Detroit, Mich. 











Water Works 
For The Home 


Running water in kitchen, bath room or laundry is as 
easy for the family in the country as in is cities, 


with the Leader Water Supply System. This tank 
in your basement, or buried in the ground, is full of 
air—when the water is pumped in, the air is compressed 
and forces the water through the pipes all over the 
house. Easy to install—write us about your — 
and our Engineer will suewest the kind of outfit 
need. Our booklet—‘‘How / Solved the Water S up 
ply Problem” is free—Write for it today. 


LEADER WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 
Leader Iron Works, 2170 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 



















SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. Also save the razor, your 
face, time and temper by using “3 in One” 


on the blade. 
fine One 


keeps the blade keen and clean, by preventing 
surface rusting, which is caused by moisture 
from the lather. Write for free sample 

and special “razor saver” circular. 

Why not know the truth? G. W. 

COLE COMPANY, 146 Washington 

Life Building, New York City. 


la my 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
i dep. re teeta. prepaid. DON’T 
PA EN if you are not satisfied 
aa ube the bicycle 10 days. 

4 DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from any one 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and cnet Je arned our tiaheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
ts all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 

thing will besent you free post-paid by 
return mail. You will get much v aia able in 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Ac tif usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-5I, CHICAGO. 











NATURE @ SCIENCE | | 


Ointment, the Great 
Skin Cure, 








| and antiseptic properties, derived from 


to be not only the most effective skin 





’ FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 


Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 





a 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. ?cmné 


supply. Railroads send to us for oper- 

ators, and furnish passes. 

raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 

students earn their board. Write 

; yo day for our 40-page booklet. It 
is Free. Railroad wire in school. 









Cuticura Oint- 


purifying and 


Fritzsche has recalculated from recent data 
the amount of rain annually falling upon the 
earth’s surface. He finds that it is equivalent 
to a layer of water of the uniform depth, for 
the whole globe, of about 35% inches. The 


Ss Rain and Rivers.—Dr. Richard | ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed 





beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 





~ Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 35 years. Janesville, Wis. 





purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For 
facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- 
ing hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough hands, 
und sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 


OMO DRESS SHIELDS. 


amount falling on the land is equivalent to a | priceless. 


(Adv. IMPERVIOUS, HYGIENIC, 





ODORLESS, GUARANTEED. 





uniform depth of 29% inches. Considering only 
the land which is drained by rivers flowing into STAM 
the sea, Doctor Fritzsche calculates that only 30 
per cent. is returned to the ocean, and that the 
rest is removed by evaporation. 


100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- | 
Paraguay Peruyd3 an, 


eh lippines,etc., 1 Oc 


wexce Gabe.F h 

1000 Finel y ¥ 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New | 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St.Louis, Mo. | 





xed, 20c. "tho oo. be. 
List Free 











ubmarine Mountains.—Recent phenom- 


We Court Investigation. 





ena, like the upthrust of a new island in 
Bering Sea, and the tremendous earthquake 
shock, evidently originating in the ocean bottom, 
felt at Apia in December last, give fresh interest 
to the results of the exploration of the Pacific’s 
floor made by the United States steamer Nero 





of the Island of Guam a submarine mountain 
range was discovered, some of whose peaks rise 


| is to save a part 
within 689 fathoms of the ocean’s surface, | 
| 


and put it to work. 
whereas the valleys between them descend to a | 
depth of 5,000 fathoms. Here was made the | 
deepest sounding on record, 5,269 fathoms, only 
66 feet less than 6 miles. This abyss is now | 
called the ‘‘ Nero deep.’’ | 
s | 
izards instead of Birds.—Mr. F. H. | 

Herrick, in ‘‘Bird Lore,’’ describes a pe- | 
culiar state of affairs which, he says, exists in | 
Italy in consequence of the merciless slaughter 
of birds of all kinds in that country. Spring 
and fall the Italian markets are filled with 
birds, and the land is virtually depopulated of 


and mention Th 








Thrift Leads 
to Riches. 


in surveying a transpacific cable route. East The only sure way to provide for "a 
rainy day" and for a comfortable old Zz 


of your income regula 


Your savings—large or small—deposited 


with us will receive 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 
Write for our Deming ry Mail booklet "47%," 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. 


ON 


Send for Briefiet, showing sizes, agsen, and fully 
describing the merits of the Omo Dress Shield 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Gene. 

















outh’s Companion. 


ness” of the finest full-sized tra 




















winged inhabitants. ‘The farmers, Mr. Herrick 
thinks, would suffer greatly from the ravages 
of insects but for the singular compensation 


A FRIENDLY GROCER 
DROPPED A VALUABLE HINT ABOUT COFFEE. 
that nature furnishes for the absence of the! «for about eight years” writes a Mich. woman, 


Nothing like a Pony T Trap for Children ! 


More solid fun, more tomake boys and girls sturdy and 
self-reliant in a Pony Trap than anything you can get. 

Eagle Pony Vehicles have all the style and “correct- 
It is their material 
and workmanship that make t em give such service. 
Moderate in prices. Our Catalogue shows 45 styles 
of pony vehicles and harness; write for it to-day. 


THE EAGLE CARRIAGE = 1301 Court Street, Cincinnati. 





birds. ‘This consists in the multitude of lizards, 
which dart about everywhere, and display the | 
utmost agility and admirable appetites in cap- 
turing and devouring insects. 
* 
rom Earth to Cloud.—The veiltacited 
of instantaneous photography to lightning | 
flashes has rendered it possible to say in what 
direction a flash moves. There are almost 
always ramifications, resem- 
bling the rootlets of a. plant, 
from the main discharge, 
and these ramifications occur 
in the direction toward which 
the discharge takes place. 
Thus lightning photographs 
reveal the actual occurrence 
of the relatively rare phenom- 
enon of a discharge passing 
from the earth to the clouds. A number of 
such photographs have been collected by Prof. 
William J. S. Lockyer, and one of them is 
here reproduced. “ 





lectric Steel Smelting.—It is claimed 
for the Grongal-Kjellin electric induction 
furnace, which is now under examination by 
experts at Sheffield, England, that it solves the 
problem of making very large steel ingots, de- | 
manded by modern machinery, because it is as 
easy to make a 2-ton ingot in this furnace as 
one of 60 pounds in a crucible. But it is 
admitted that at present high-grade steels can 
be made by the electric furnace, on a commer- 
cially suecessful scale, only in places where 
power can be obtained at an extremely low cost. 
Laboratory experiments have indicated that a 
high-class steel can be made by the electric 
process from inferior material, but for commer- 
cial purposes this is not yet possible. 
& 
i Wonderful Eyes.—The Attus 
family of spiders, abounding in Java, 
have, in addition to numerous smaller eyes, a 
pair of large ones, which writers have called 
‘*gig-lamp’’ eyes. A specimen of the spider, 


| “I suffered from nervousness—part of the time 


down in bed with nervous prostration. 

“Sometimes 1 would get numb and it would be 
almost impossible for me to speak for a spell. At 
others, I would have severe bilious attacks, and 
my heart would flutter painfully when I would 
walk fast or sweep. 

“I have taken enough medicine to start a small 
drug store, without any benefit. One evening our | 
grocer was asking Husband how I was and he 
urged that 1 quit coffee and use Postum, so he | 
brought home a package, and I made it according 
to directions and we were both delighted with it. 

“So we quit coffee altogether and used only | 
Postum. I began to get better in a month’s time 
and look like another person, the color came back 
to my cheeks, I began to sleep well, my appetite 
was good and I eommenced to take on flesh and 
become interested in everything about the house. 

“Finally I was able to do all my own work with- 
out the least sign of my old trouble. I am so 
thankful for the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville.’ It has done me so much good. I haven’t 
taken medicine of any kind for six months and 
don’t need any. 

“A friend of ours who did not like Postum as | 
she made it, liked mine, and when she learned to | 
boil it long enough, hers was as good as mine. | 
It’s easy if you follow directions.” Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. “There’s a reason.” 


Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, 





Backache 


Rheumatism 
and Lumbagous 


Sloan's 
Liniment 


PRICE 25¢-50¢ and $00 
Sold by all Druggists~ Dealers 


Or Ear! S. Sloan. 
Boston. Mass. US.A 








Chiclet is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious chewing gum 


captured recently near Buitenzorg, exhibited a 
remarkable power of changing the color of its 
‘*gig-lamps.’’ When it was captured the eyes 
were dark brown, like the body. But suddenly 
they changed to bright grass-green. Soon after- 
ward they turned back again from green to 
brown, and this change of color was repeated 
several times in succession, apparently at the 
will of the creature. Whether it was an effort 
of the spider to inspire terror in its enemy or 
an effect of its own terror is uncertain. Another 


enveloped in a dainty candy coating, flavored by six drops of pungent peppermint 
—a remarkably appetizing combination. In five and ten-cent packets and in bulk 
at five cents the ounce, at the better kind of stores all over the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer can’t sell you Chiclets send us ten cents for a sample packet and booklet. 
CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand: if it is marked like the one above you will have an 
unusually long life. 
base of the first finger), swings out into the palm of the hand, with semicircle around the thumb toward 
the wrist, with almost an unbroken line. 
Note the tiny single line on the Mount of Jupiter itself; that denotes Success. The three lines on 
the wrist are well-defined. They signify Health, Wealth, Good Fortune—a smooth, easy existence. 


You can read any hand with the Chiclet Palmistry Chart — sent free with every 10c. packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC., 505 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Note how the Life Line starts from under the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at the 


singular fact is that the color of either one or 





both eyes could thus be changed. 











These Ah cost me 
some I want you to know 
rom Factory on 30 Days’ 








Let Me Pay The Postage 
« on My Big Free Book to You 


Presiaent. White Far Split hickory Bugey Book Today Free 


25c each in thousand lots—yet I will send you one FREE, be- 
about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES—Made to Order—Sold Direct 
Free Trial—Guaranteed 2 Over 100,000 SPLIT HICK- 


rs. - 
ont VEHICLES now in use. My Direct Factory Price SAVES. YOU BIG MONEY, This Book AQ me ’ 
gives descriptions and prices of over 125 styles of Vehicles and Full line of HARNESS, Edy i Le ay 


Address me: 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 


H. C. PHELPS, President, 


(Station 259] Cincinnati, O. 
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The 


x Pneumatic ir 


The latest great invention for the Game. 

Boys — investigate this ball. 

Unlike all others, it does not go soft or 
punky, but plays fast and snappy like a new 
ball for nine inwings or a dozen games. 

You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft —they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn just put the ball in the box it came in 
and mail it to us with g4oc. Back will come 
your ball, g as new, with a new cover, 
postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Baseball 


That’s the name of a book we want to send you, 
free. It tells all about all kinds of baseballs; why 
the best old-style ball must go soft and punky 
after a few innings; why the Pneumatic can’t 
lose its life— how we waterproof it just under the 
leather cover — how the leather cover is the only 
thing about the Pneumatic to wear out — why the 
Pneumatic always plays like the best old-style 
balls play when they are new. 

The Pneumatic Ball is the first great improve- 
ment in baseballs in years— has consistent play- 
ing ccc that suit the modern game to a tee. 

All about it in the book. Write for it to-day. 
See what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the 
Cleveland Americans, has to say about it. Write 
for it to-day. This book is of vital interest to 
every lover of the national game. 


Your original Pneumatic Baseball 
will cost you $1.25 at dealer’s or of us 
direct by mail if you are not readily 
supplied. Thereafter you can have a 
new highest grade ball by paying 40c. 
for a new cover. Kut write for the 
book — quick, before the season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 














SAVAGE 


RIFLE 


JUNIOR. 







Though resem- 
bling other rifles in appear- 
ance, the Savage “Junior” 
differs widely from any other on the 
market. It works smooth and easy; shoots 
accurately; is strong, and being modeled 
after the best military riflés, can be entrusted to any 
boy with absolute safety, and it’s an excellent compan- 
ion for your big game gun in camp. 
Here are some valuable and exclusive features of the 
Savage “Junior.” You ean’t find them in any other 
rifle. It shoots short, long or long rifle cartridges; 






feeds itself, cocks and_ ejects automatically; all the | 


working parts are in the bolt action, and by simple 
pressure on the trigger the breech bolt is removed, 
which allows cleaning from breech without taking gun 
apart. Has full-size stock of solid American walnut — 
not stained maple. Barrel is browned, not blued, and 
is fitted with both open and peep — Eighteen- 
inch barrel, 22 caliber, weight 3 pounds, shot gun butt 
stock, beautifully finished and sold under an honest 
guarantee at $4.00. The price is low, but the quality is 
high, because it’s a Savage Arm. Every father or boy 
who wants a small rifle should examine the Savage 
“Junior.” It will sell itself. Handsome catalogue of 


all Savage Rifles if you’ll ask for it. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
134 SAVAGE-AVE,, UTICA, N.Y., U.S.A. 








f COMFORTABLE, 
CONVENIENT, 
BEAUTIFUL, 
SIMPLE, 
STRONG. 

THE EASIEST 
RUNNING AND 
RIDING 
Go-CART MADE. 


Can_be carried 
on railway-train 






—taken in street 
cars, carriages, 
automobiles or steamer staterooms. Harmonious 
colorings, variety of styles and prices. 

Can be opened or closed instantly and cannot 
collapse in use, Best of material and workmanship. 

The ALL WIN embraces all good features of a baby 
carriage with added convenience of being collapsible. 

If your dealer does not keep the ALLWIN, we 
will tell you how to get one. 

Write for FREE “‘ Stork Book,’’ containing Baby Record 
and VALUABLE Information for mother. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 30 Fourteenth St., Elkhart, Ind. 


While Waiting for 
the Doctor 
USE 

\) 


EXTRACT 


Accidents happen ev 
day. Do you know wae 
to do should one happen? 


FREE 


FIRST AID BOOK 
Tells you what to do in case of 
shock, fainting, cuts, wounds, 
Sprains, bleeding, burns, 
scalds, fractures, poisoning, 
etc., based on surgical prac- 
tice. This book should be in 
every home 
Sent Pree for the Asking. 
Write to Pond’s Extract Co., 
Dept. 19, 78 Hudson St., 
New York. 













































| were drowned there, and the direct and indirect 
| property loss reached several million dollars. 


CURRENT EVENTS 











he Government Program in Russia 
was outlined by Premier Stolypin in an 
address to the Duma March 19th. Among its 
most important features are freedom of speech 
and the press, religious liberty, habeas corpus 
on the same basis as other countries, a single 
form of martial law instead of various degrees 
of exceptional security, local self-government, 
reform of the zemstvos, agrarian reforms, and 
free and compulsory education. 
nti-Jewish Outbreaks have taken place 
in several towns in Roumania, in connec- 
tion with a peasants’ revolt against the exactions 
of the farmers and certain taxes recently imposed 
by the government. Jewish houses and shops 
have been looted and many Jews have been 
killed. The movement has spread so rapidly 
that the parliament has passed a bill authorizing 
the government to call the troops to the colors 
to put down the revolt. Thousands of Jews 
have fled across the frontier into Austria- 
Hungary, and have been kindly received. 


a 


big Japanese Question.— At the direct 
suggestion of President Roosevelt to the 
Governor of California, the legislature of that 
state abandoned certain contemplated anti-Japa- 
nese legislation, persistence in which might 
have blocked the negotiation of a new treaty 
with Japan. The San Francisco board of 
education, March 13th, rescinded the original 
resolution segregating Japanese children in the 
public schools, and adopted a new order under 
which any alien children, except Chinese and 
Koreans, may be admitted to the schools within 
certain age limits. The next day a number of 
Japanese children were admitted. Thereupon 
the national government withdrew the suits 
which had been instituted to test the rights of 
the Japanese. March 14th President Roosevelt, 
under authority of the recently enacted immi- 
gration law, issued an executive order, directing 
that Japanese or Korean laborers, skilled or 
unskilled, who have received passports to go 
to Mexico, Canada or Hawaii, and who come 
therefrom, be not allowed to enter the continen- 
tal territory of the United States. 

isastrous Floods occurred in the Alle- 

gheny, Monongahela and Ohio rivers and 
tributary streams during the second week of 
March. Many cities and towns in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio were partly submerged. 
At Pittsburg the rivers reached the unprece- 
dented height of 36.6 feet. Seventeen persons 


TAMPS. 40 different U. 8. for the names of two collectors 
aud 2c. postage. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
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Old paint that has cracked and 
scaled, because of adulterants and sub- 
8 


titutes for Pure White Lead, must be re- 
moved before new paint—honest paint 
—can be safely applied. 


Paint made of Carter Strictly Pure 
White Lead never cracks or scales if 
properly applied, and avoids the expense 
of burning and scraping when a new 
coat is needed in after years. 


* White Lead 
The most durable because it is every 
atom paint. Most economical because 
it covers at least 25 per cent greater sur- 
face than any ctherlead. Its use avoids 


the worthless adulterations found in 
ready-mixed imitations of paint. 


Carter White Lead has wonderful color 
durability, and holds any color or the 
most delicate tint for years. 


Write for our booklet, “ Pure Paint.” 
Shows six beautiful color schemes. 
Valuable to you, but /rvee. 


Address Dept. U 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago — Omaha 
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Summer Suits 


Made to Order 


6025 A 


New York Styles 









women who appreciate 
the fine points of artistic 
dressing. 

The garment you order 

is made to your individual 
measurements under the 
watchful eye of an expert, 
who sees to it that your 
| wishes and requirements 
are carried out to the 
smallest detail. 
_ Our system of 
inspection and re- 
inspection makes 
a careless stitch 
im possible. 

You risk absolutely 
nothing, for we 
guarantee to fit you 
and give you entire 
satisfaction or 
promptly refund 
your money. 
Our prices include 
materials, linings, 
trimmings and 
making—the gar- 
ment complete 
and ready to wear. 
| Our Catalogue Jllustrates and Describes 


| 
Our costumes appeal to 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TAILORED SUITS. $7.50 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $6.00 to $20 
SILK SUITS ° ° $9.75 to $20 
JUMPER SUITS $6.00 to $20 
SKIRTS $3.50 to $15 
JACKETS $6.00 to $20 


RAIN COATS en 
We poy express charges on these garments to any part 
the United States, which means a big saving to you 


Write Now While You Have Our Address Handy. 

Ask for Summer Catalogue No. 38 and samples of 
materials from which to select. They will be 
sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors 
you prefer, as this will enable us to send you a 
full assortment of just the samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establish in the World. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branche Est. 18 Years, 
































BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


} and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 

| prefer. Sor full particulars and price-lists, address, 


\THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
| Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 














bp Irish “Crimes Act” was under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons March | 
14th, and a resolution in favor of its repeal was | 
carried, on motion of an Irish member, by a | 
vote of 252 to 83. Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, announced that so far as the present 
government is concerned, the act is a dead letter, | 
and will be formally repealed at the earliest | 
opportunity. The act; passed 20 years ago, at 
a time when Ireland was much disturbed by | 
political agitation, provides drastic means for | 
the punishment of intimidation, conspiracy and 
other political offenses. The last time that the | 
law was invoked was in 1902. | 
& | 


National Arbitration and Peace | 
Congress will be held in New York | 
April 14th-17th. Mr. Andrew Carnegie will 
preside, and many distinguished statesmen, 
lawyers, educators, editors and others are mem- 
bers of the general committee which is arranging 





| the details. ~ 
Bape sper Bailey Aldrich, poet, novelist 
and editor, died March 19th, aged 70. Mr. | 
Aldrich was one of the youngest of the distin- 
guished group of men of letters who made 
Boston and Cambridge illustrious during the 
latter half of the last cen- ——— = 
tury. He early gained || COpmont 10s, rune 
reputation as a writer of | 
delicate verse, and ‘‘The | 
Ballad of Baby Bell,’ | 
published when he was 
20, remains one of his best- 
known poems. His last 
poem was a tribute to | 
Longfellow, which was 
read at the recent Cam- 
bridge celebration of the | 
centenary of that poet’s === SS 
birth. Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘The Story of a Bad 
Boy,”’ a classic among boys’ books, is in part 
a picture of the author’s own boyhood at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Mr. Aldrich 
was editor of the Atlantic Monthly for nine 
years. Among his best-known stories are 
‘*Marjorie Daw,’’ ‘‘Prudence Palfrey’’ and 
**The Queen of Sheba.’’ 


& 





T. B. ALDRICH. 





ount Vladimir Lamsdorf, for 36 years 
in the Russian diplomatic service, minister 
of foreign affairs 1900-1906, and one of the ablest 
Russian statesmen, died March 19th, aged 62. 














pictures 
with a 
Kodak or 
Brownie 
Camera. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 








» 368 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OUTFIT 
No2"4.00 


eee pm is simple now; no dark-room is 
needed and there is as great pleasure in taking 
and making pictures as in presenting them to your 
friends or preserving them in your collection. 

The Kodak Box Outfit No. 2 contains everything for picture 
making the Kodak way. No. 2 Brownie Camera, Brownie 
Developing Box, Film, Paper, Trays, Chemicals, Mounts. 
No Dark-Koom for an y part ofthe work, and so simple that you 
can get good pictures from the start. 

The New Kodak Catalogue, free at the dealers or by mail, 
tells all about the goods and explains how the dark-room has 
been done away with. If you use a film camera thereis no 
trouble about getting all of your supplies by mail at slight 
cost. 

Photography is inexpensive now-a-days; it is interesting and 
educational ¢/ you start right. We will be glad to furnish 
oy with printed matter or take up the question of your wants 

y correspondence. 
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. 
YOU won't 

have to 
call on your 


some Camera. 
among friends and neighbors. 


for a few hours pleasantly spent. 








CAMERA No. 5 
Given for selling $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products 





Boys seal: Gills 


EASILY EARN 


BE 8 Larkin $10 Premiums 


STEVENS FAVORITE RIFLE No. 17 
Given for selling $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 


father or mother for money to buy this Stevens Rifle or hand- 
All we ask is that you sell $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 
Every time you sell $10.00 worth we give you 
a Premium that would cost $10.00 at a store. 


Larkin Products consist of Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Teas, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 
Selling them is as easy as rolling off a log—and such fun, too! 
prepared with so much care, and always so pure that people will be glad to 
become regular customers of yours. Many girls and boys earn a new Premium 
every month—just like having Christmas all the year ‘round. 


The 25 Product Lists we send to you postpaid 
to give to people, make it much easier to get 
customers. 


Write for Premium List No. 92 


and complete information about earning Larkin 
Premiums. Over 1200 to choose from. 
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The Premium is your reward 


They are 


WE HELP YOU 





Established, 1875. 


Latkhin Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 






































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
- weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 
matter. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often. given to sub- 
scribers in a single ee issue of the paper, | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


| 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- | 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
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returned from a voyage with a present for his 
wife, to put it into her hands with a great laugh 
and the words: 

“Well, Polly Idol, here’s another offering for ye ; 
but I guess ye better not tell your pa unless you’re 


*® © 


COLLECTING A BILL. 
A debt-collectors the sons of New England early 
established a reputation for masterly inge- 
nulty among the towns along the Ohio River. If 


| one plan failed, says the author of “The Ohio 


River,” they were immediately on hand with 
another. But only a genius could have collected 
a debt from the following “hard customer.” 


The person in question had been owing a sum 
to his fankee friend for nearly a year. regularly 
hat were sent 
to him. At last he agreed to pay the bill on a 
given day. Promptly on the day named the Yankee 
appeared in person to collect. 

“You are very punctual,” observed the debtor. 

ba | generally am in business matters,” assented 


the envelope. | the visitor, pleasantly. “In this case I had another 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GRANULAR EYELIDS. 


rachoma, or granular eyelids, is 
the disease which the authorities 

are striving so hard to keep from 
becoming established in this coun- 
try. It already prevails here to a 
considerable extent, but it could be 
overcome if fresh cases could be 
excluded; and it is because many 
would-be immigrants suffer from it 
that they are turned back from these 
shores every year. 

It is a disease which afflicts chiefly 
the poorest classes in Europe, especially in Russia 
and Poland, and its spread through contagion is 
increased by the dirty and unhygienic surroundings 
in which these people live. 

The disease is extremely contagious, and if 
introduced into a public school is likely to attack 
avery large number of the pupils unless it is early 
recognized and the sufferers are excluded. 

The inflammation, which soon becomes chronic 
in its course, involves at first the mucous mem- 
brane which lines the lids, but is almost certain, if 
neglected, to spread to the covering of the eyeball. 
If the lid is examined it will be seen to be studded 
on its under surface with a number of little round 
bodies of a grayish-white color, embedded in the 
thickened mucous membrane. The upper lids 
droop, so that the eyes are only half-open. After 
a time the eye itself becomes affected and the 
cornea grows opaque. This leads to more or less 
complete blindness. 

The treatment of granular lids must be energetic, 
and begun early, if relief is to be hoped for, since 
the disease is a progressive one, which advances 
steadily to scarring and impairment of vision unless 
checked in time. 

The treatment is one calling for the skill of the 
physician. Domestic remedies are useless, even 
harmful, since the application of them causes 
dangerous delay and postpones the institution of 
scientific measures of relief. 

For the protection of others it is vitally important 
that the sufferer from granular lids should have 
his own toilet articles,—soap, towels, and even 
wash-basin,—which must on no account be used by 
others. 
him should not go into the common wash, and 








should always be thoroughly boiled for ten or | 


fifteen minutes and ironed with as hot an iron as 
can be used without scorching. It is only by the 
exercise of persistent precautions of this sort that 
the other members of the family can be protected. 


* © 


“POLLY IDOL.” 


Py Giddings, an old New England sailor 
of near a century ago, went to work for a 
certain well-known firm of ship-owners when he 
was a young man. He was faithful and success- 
ful, and when he had been twenty years in the 
service of the same owners, they named a fine 
new vessel for his daughter, and gave him com- 
mand of it. 

He was greatly pleased, and so was his brother, 
a@ wood-carver, who emphasized his satisfaction 
by making the figurehead ordered for the Polly 
Giddings an excellent portrait of his pretty niece. 

Unfortunately, it did not act as a talisman to 
secure the safety of Polly’s namesake ship, which 
ran upon a coral island on the first trip, and was | 
badly damaged. Both bowsprit and figurehead 
were carried away and washed ashore. 

Captain Giddings and his crew, by remarkable 
ingenuity and perseverance, managed to patch 
up the vessel sufficiently to sail it home for | 
repairs; but it took them two or three weeks to 
do so, during which time they received the utmost 
hospitality and willing help from the natives. At 
parting, the chief, who asked no other recompense, 
begged that the battered figurehead might be 
given.him, to which the captain readily agreed. 

About a year later a younger captain from the 
same port, a suitor of the fair Polly, touched at 
the island for water, and found that the image of 
his sweetheart had become an idol, and an idol of 
such renown that canoes came from far-away 
islands, bearing offerings of meats, fish, vegetables 
and woven mats to place before it. 

On his return he told the situation to her father 
as a great joke; but Captain Giddings, who had 
no sense of humor, felt religious scruples at having, 








even unwittingly, provided an object of worship 
to idolaters, and became so indignant at the other’s 
laughter that he forbade his suit. 

Polly herself was called in, and patched up a 
peace between them; but it was for many years 
the favorite jest of her jovial husband, when he | 





reason for ae _ 
“Indeed!” said the host. “And what was that?” 
“Why,” replied the affable collector, “if a person 
were to set a day to pay me money and I did not 
call, it would look as though I doubted whether 
he meant to give it tome; which,” he continued, 


| with monumental blandness, “‘on the footing of 


friendship on which you and I stand, woul 
absolutely an insult, don’t you think so?” 

“He opened his eyes and stared at me,” said the 
collector, later, when telling of his record-breaking 
achievement. “He really didn’t quite know 
whether or not I was quizzing him. But I was 

rfectly serious in my manner. He paid the 

ebt, but I have not the shadow of a doubt I 
should have had to call twenty times more for it 


if 1 had not hit him so close.” 
® © 


POLITE DISSENT. 


ike most provincial people, the Brazilians are 
inquisitive, but their native politeness will not 
allow them to receive any reply otherwise than 
with thanks. When Dr. George Gardner was 
travelling in the interior of that country, he was 
detained for some days by illness on an island in 
one of the large rivers of northern Brazil. He 
found these remote people curious to learn about 
the outside world, but a little incredulous of his 
accounts of the triumphs of civilization. 


Until 1 gained sufficient strength to leave the 
island, 1 spent much of my time under the shade 
of a tree, either listening to the conversation 
of the people or answering the thousand and 
one questions put by them — --» my own 
and other distant countries. These questions 
were often sufficiently ridiculous, and I could 
often perceive that my answers were considered 
stretches of the long bow, although they were too 
pante to say so ot only was it among the poor 
slanders of San Pedro that | observed this to be 
the case, but the same effects occurred among 
those who were considered well educated. : 

remember once to have been conversing with 
the president of one of the inland provinces about 
steam paviegtiee, and on my telling him that 
many of the —_ steamboats were now entirely 
constructed of iron, he did not say that he did not 
believe me, but he simply remarked that “in 
a when iron was put into the water it always 
sank. 


* © 


DISQUALIFIED. 


he Old Men’s Club of Shrubville—an informal 

organization which had a membership of 
seven—had its own modest but fixed ideas as to 
the equipment necessary to a man who wished to 
stand well with the world. 

“T haven’t got anything to say against that man 
from Boston,” remarked one of the members to a 
courageous person who had suggested a possible 
addition to the club, “but he isn’t our kind, that’s 
all. He’s—well, I don’ know as I’d call him shif’- 


| less, but he’s sort 0’ shackless, anyway. 
The towels and handkerchiefs used by | 
| to be fond of walking. and he’s always busy,” said 


“Why, he always looks so neat, and he seems 


the Boston man’s champion, vainly endeavoring 
to offer a fitting recommendation for the old gen- 
tleman which would gain him admittance to the 
charmed circle. 

“All may be,” said the Shrubville member, with 
an irritated hitch of his shoulders, “but he’s 
shackless all the same. Why, we invited him 
once to walk up to Haven’s Grove with us, and he 
went. An’ when we were all sitting there, whit- 
tling twigs and swapping stories, turned out that 
man didn’t have a jack-knife to his name—no, 
ma’am!’ 


® © 


OBEDIENCE. 


he famous Field family, Cyrus and his brothers 
and sisters, were brought up to obey. The 
father was a clergyman with eight hundred dollars 
a year for nine children; and frugality and right 
living were absolutely necessary. 
Once a useful rat-trap was missing. 
ave orders that when it was found it should be 
rought directly to him. few days afterward, 
during service, when the sermon was in full swing, 
there was a clattering up the aisle. 
It was two of the Field “boys, carrying the lost 


The father 


rat-trap. They gravely set it down before the 
pulpit. One of them said, simply, “Father, here’s 
your rat-trap.” Then they turned and went out. 
® © 
NONE LOST. 


and Bar Ferry, near Augusta, Georgia, is a 

flatboat affair, frail and rickety. Two timid 
ladies, hesitating to cross, plied the negro boatman 
with questions about it. 


“And are you rfectly sure no one has ever 
been lost here?” t ney demanded. 

“No, missus,” replied the ferryman. “No one 
ain’t never been los’ here. Marse Jake Bristow 
done got spilled out and drownded last week, but 
dey found ’im again nex’ day. We ain’t never los’ 
nobody, no, ma’am.” 


® © 
FACT, NOT FANCY. 


‘Tf you please, ma’am,” said the servant from 
Finland, “the eat’s had chickens.” 


“Nonsense, Gertrude!” returned the mistress of 
the house. “You mean kittens. Cats don’t have 
chickens.” 

“Was them chickens or kittens that master 
brought home last night?” 

“Chickens, of course.” 

“Well, ma’am, that’s what the cat has had.” 








A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglect- 


| ed. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief. 
| Sold only in boxes. Free from opium. 








Leaen Mount Birds 













Catalog 
Free 


. Save your fine specimens. Dec- 
orate home and den. Highly profitable 
business or side line. Fine catalog and 
taxidermy magazine Write today. 
N.W. School of Taxidermy, 9 W St.,Omaha,Neb. 















OUR BIG FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG— 


7 tells how 21.311 inexperienced peo 


le—many of them boys—some only 12 
yeas old—built all kinds of boats last 
year by the Brooks System of exact size 
patterns and illustrated 
instructions. It tells 
how—with no tool ex- 
perience—and for very 
little money—you can 
build as good a boat as 
a boat-builder. Canoe 
and Rowboat patterns, 


$1.50 and $2.00. 

BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat-Building. 
4804 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.8. A. 
(Formerly of 
it Bay City, Mich.) 


The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 























No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infantsfrombirth 
toany age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of 
invalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
Shirtis made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
TheGentine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Childrens 


| \) Spring 
-l “Dresses 






When 

buying Spring 
wash suits for 
your boy or girl 
you will not appreciate 
what attractive and stylish 
garments await you until you 

see those bearing this label in 
lavender and white 
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stitched on each piece of the 

Ask your dealer about them. They 
come in a wide variety of patterns and 
solid colors; and because of careful 
making they possess beauty and neat- 
ness not found in many ready-made 
one for children. a saapule 
fabric ever woven surpasses 
Manchester Galatea. +l 

By the yard Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea is sold in many patterns and 
shades at dry goods stores every- 
where. For little men's suits and 
children’s dresses it has style, neat- 
ness, beauty, iron-like durability and 
permanency of color and finish, no 
matter how many times washed. 
Very popular for outing suits and 
shirtwaists. 20c yd. 

is on the 


Be sure 
ur" (ydegrade) ss: 
t 
sataphes and ‘pokies es"""" And bo supped 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Makers of Hydegrade Textiles. 
































Wherever there’s a New Perfection Oil Stove in the 
kitchen there you will find the pots and pans clean and 


bright. 


results at least expense. 


For every cooking purpose there’s no better stove than the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


It will not overheat the kitchen like a coal or wood 
stove. Made in three sizes, with one, two, and three 
burners. Every stove warranted. If not at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


Tt Rayo Lamp 


is the safest and best lamp 
for general household use. 
Its light-producing power is 
unequaled. Made of brass 
throughout and beautifully 
nickeled. An ornament to 
any room. 
ranted. If notatyourdealer’s 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


The New Perfection produces a flame without 
smoke or soot—a flame that gives quickest and cleanest 




















Every lamp war- 
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STUDYING BIRDS” 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 





S| THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION |S 3x 





but as long as I walk steady right along 
I’ll be getting full as much good as any 
way. [I feel sure I’ll lose a pound every 
walk we take,’’ and Mrs. Jubb wiped her 


“3 My ae suzez,  perspiring face and trudged on. 
“ZB ay Le Sig Miss Winslow nodded, and pointed toa 
. me “a 2 nest on one of the lower branches of the 


“I HEAR RATHER 
GE BETTER IN MY 
sid LEFT EAR" 


Jubb, ‘‘and [ shall be very glad to join 

your class, Miss Winslow. It will be very 
interesting to learn all about our birds, and it 
will be just the thing for me. I need more 
exercise. The doctor tells me I must walk 
more, or I’ll get too heavy.’’ 

Miss Winslow smiled, and added Mrs. Jubb’s 
name to the list of ladies who were to form a 
class to study birds in ‘‘nature’s haunts,’’ as 
Miss Foss poetically remarked. Miss Foss was 
enthusiastic. ‘‘It is delightful,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Of 
course I am near-sighted, and so I think I had 
better take a book of birds along. A book with 
good-sized colored plates of native birds, and 
then when Miss Winslow points out a bird, I 
can immediately look it up in the book. I hope 
you have asked Mrs. Thayer to join. You 
know her husband died only last year, and she 
really needs something to occupy her thoughts. ’’ 

“*T will surely ask Mrs. Thayer,’’ responded 
Miss Winslow. 

Mrs. Thayer listened attentively to Miss 
Winslow’s plan for walks through the adjoining 
pastures and woods, and the pleasure it would 
be to see the different birds and learn to distin- 
guish their calls. As Miss Winslow finished, 
Mrs. Thayer drew a black-bordered handker- 
chief from a beaded chatelaine and wiped her 
eyes. 

**T suppose you have heard of my great loss, 
Miss Winslow,”’ she said, ‘‘but I do not suppose 
you know how closely it is associated with 
birds. ’” 

**Why, no!’’ responded Miss Winslow. 

“*Yes, indeed. In his last days my dear 
husband could taste nothing but partridge. Just 
a little bit of the broiled breast of a partridge. 
You see, Miss Winslow, if in our walks we 
should happen to see a partridge, I do not know 
as I could bear it.’’ 

Miss Winslow murmured sympathetically, 
and assured Mrs. Thayer that they would care- 
fully avoid the locations where partridges would 
most naturally be found, and Mrs. Thayer 
decided that she would enroll her name on the 
list of those who wished to learn about the birds. 

Three other ladies joined the class. Millicent 
Long, whose mother thought it an excellent 
plan to keep her daughter out- 
doors; Miss Jones, whose 
nerves were in such a condi- 
tion that she wished Miss 
Winslow to assure her that 
they would not be apt to see 
a hawk or to witness any 
conflict between birds of any 
kind, as hawks or fights would 
suggest war, and her cousin’s 
son was wounded in the Span- 
ish War, and she could not 
bear to be reminded of what 
he must have suffered. Miss 
Carter, the sixth member of 
the class, was deaf, and sug- 
gested that Miss Winslow 
should endeavor to repeat the 
bird-calls to her, so that she 
might obtain some idea of 
their notes. 

It was a day in early May . 
when the class started on their 
first walk. Miss Foss, carry- 
ing two good-sized books, 
walked on Miss Winslow’s 
left; Miss Carter clasped her 
right arm affectionately. 

Millicent Long walked beside Mrs. Thayer, 
closely followed by anxious-eyed Miss Jones, and 


e | think that it’s an excellent plan,’’ said Mrs. 


DRAWINGS = }, 
BY SEARS 
GALLAGHER. 


Mrs. Jubb panted sturdily along, as near to the | | so unusual. 
walk, Miss Winslow? One where the birds are 


others as her slow movements would permit. 
“Don’t you bother about me!’’ called Mrs. 












MRS. JUBB WIPED HER 
PERSPIRING FACE. 


| said, aceusingly. 


tree. ‘‘See,’’ she whispered, ‘‘there is a 
robin’s nest, and there is the mother 
bird.’’ 

‘*‘What?’’ called Miss Carter. ‘‘Just 
repeat the call, Miss Winslow. I don’t 
want to pay out money for information 
unless I get it.’’ 

Millicent Long was gathering a variety 
of wild flower that she had not before 
seen, and Miss Foss was rapidly turning 
the leaves of one of her books in search of 
a plate of a robin. 

“T have heard that some people eat 
robins,’’ remarked Miss Jones. 

‘“‘What?’’ ejaculated Mrs. Thayer. 
‘Oh, I knew it would be too much for 


partridge back so plainly, I shall have to 
go home. I am too sensitive, I know I 
am, but birds —’’ Miss Winslow com- 
forted her, and the party went on, all but 
Miss Foss, who was intently reading | 
an excellent description of the robin and | 
its habits. 

**I’m going home now, Miss Winslow !’’ 
called Millicent. 


me. Eating robins brings those broiled | 


“You know I don’t | 


Miss Winslow, Miss Foss and Miss Carter 
kept on. Mrs. Jubb was soon overtaken and | 
left behind. Miss Carter decided to get the | 
desired thoroughwort, so that Miss Winslow 





and Miss Foss were left to pursue their obser- | 


vations alone. 
guish a bird from a bush at a distance of five 
feet, Miss Winslow decided to improve their 
time by looking over the books Miss Foss had 
so thoughtfully brought. 

**I declare, my eyes are not equal to it, Miss 
Winslow,’’ she remarked, after a few moments. 
‘*The light flickers so across the pages that I 
get orioles and song-sparrows all mixed up. 
I wonder if you heard that the Barrett place 
was going to be sold to city people? Well, it 
is, and they are going right to work to fix it up.’’ 

It was an hour later when Miss Carter returned 
with her bunch of herbs. Mrs. Jubb was per- 
| suaded that the walk home would give her all 
the exercise needed for that day, and Mrs. 
Thayer and Miss Jones were quite composed 
and rested when they joined the party. 

**I don’t know when I have been so pleased 
| about anything as I am to get these fresh sprigs 
| of thoroughwort,” said Miss Carter. ‘‘I’ll plan 
to take a basket along the next day we start 
out to study birds, and like as not I can get 
some yellowroot. 

“It’s going to be just the thing for me,’’ 
announced Mrs. Jubb. ‘‘I declare, I feel lighter 
| already. I’m sure I’m real glad that Miss 
| Winslow started this bird class; it’s just what 


care anything about birds, and I have | we need in this community.” 


walked as long as I care to. It’s great fun, 
and I’ll be on hand next time,’’ and with a 
wave of her hand she turned toward home. 

Miss Carter, still clinging 
to Miss Winslow’s arm, be- 
gan inquiring anxiously if it 
was not possible to procure 
some thoroughwort. ‘‘It used 
to grow in a swampy place 
between this pasture and the 
woods,’’ she said, ‘‘and the 
young sprouts are so much 
better than the later growths. 
I wore rubbers on purpose so 
that I could get some. It 
would be a lot more useful to 
me to have a good bunch of 
herbs than to see birds that 
I can’t hear. Your voice 
don’t carry very well, does it, 
Miss Winslow ?’’ 

At last, near a clump of 
laurel bushes, Miss Winslow 
and Miss Carter spied a 
red-winged blackbird, which 
seemed fearless enough for 
them to get a glimpse of and 
for Miss Winslow to give the 
‘‘class’’ some information as 
to the habitat, family rela- 
tions and nest-building of the 
beautiful bird. 

‘*We must wait for Mrs. Jubb,’’ whispered 
the teacher, handing her field-glasses to Mrs. 
Thayer, who mournfully waved them aside. 

By the time Mrs. Jubb panted into sight the 
red-winged bird had vanished. 

‘Never mind,’’ said Mrs. Jubb. ‘‘I don’t 
care if we don’t see a bird. I realize this is 
just what I need. Steady exercise over. rough | 
ground. Don’t wait longer than you feel obliged | 
to, Miss Winslow. 
walking to reduce flesh didn’t accomplish its 
purpose if you took many rests,’’ 
Jubb plodded ahead. 


INTENTLY READING AN ExX- 
CELLENT DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


‘*Well, I’m sure I don’t feel that way at | 


all,’’ remarked Mrs. Thayer. ‘‘*Thin as I am, 


I don’t want to take risks of losing any flesh. | ‘ 


I’ll just sit here and rest a spell.’’ And she 
ered rock. 
‘*Here,’’ exclaimed Miss 
of her two books, ‘‘is an ex- 
cellent picture of a red-winged 
blackbird and its nest. ’’ 
‘‘What is its note?’’ in- 
quired Miss Carter, anxiously, 
releasing her grasp on Miss 
Winslow’s arm and looking 
at the brightly colored plate. 
** *Tts call,’ she read, ‘is e-e-a, 
terminating in a long, clear 
note.’ Now, Miss Winslow, 
I can’t see much sense in that. 
You see if you can give it ac- 
cording to the book. I hear 
rather better in my left ear.’’ 
Je. Miss Winslow’s perform- 
ance was evidently not satis- 
factory, for Miss Carter again 
consulted the book, and mur- 
x mured to herself, ‘‘e-eh-a-a- 
11 | ah!’ with such effect that 
Miss Jones started nervously. 
“Oh, at first I thought I 
heard a cry of distress !’’ she 
‘*My nerves are so sensitive, 
/and these notes of wild birds are so startling, 
Don’t you know of a more quiet 


perhaps resting, and not fluttering about. I 


Jubb, as the little party paused under a wide- | hoped that being outdoors would be beneficial 


Spreading oak-tree. 


‘Don’t try to make me/to my nerves,’’ and Miss Jones sank down 
hear if I’m too far behind, or wait for me to| beside Mrs. Thayer. 
catch up. I’ll gather what information I can, | better sit here quietly until you come back.’’ 


“T really feel I had 


deserves. 





seated herself on a moss-Cov- | 


Foss, peering into the larger | 


| stamped and stumbled as the impact o 
| and floe threw them almost off their feet. Up 


Miss Foss agreed enthusiastically. 
she said, 


**Nature,’’ 


To go out into the fields and woods 
as we have to-day has an 
uplifting influence. ’’ 

“If we hadn’t seen that 
robin,’’ sighed Mrs. Thayer, 
‘‘and so put me in mind of 
partridges, why, I should feel 
my time had been well spent. 
I believe in studying nature, 
but I have to be careful about 
having my great sorrow 
brought to mind.’’ 

Miss Jones nodded sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘I understand,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I feel just as you 
do about noise. I cannot 
stand it. I love the birds, 
and I think just as Mrs. Jubb 
does, that these quiet country 
walks are just what we need, 
and as the season goes on, 
and the birds become more 
quiet, I am sure I shall de- 
rive great benefit from them. ’’ 


pressions of appreciation to 
Miss Winslow for an oppor- 
tunity to observe the birds in 
ROBIN. their natural environment 

and to become familiar with 
their calls, the class for studying birds bade 
their leader a cordial adieu. 


FROM THE CROW’S-NEST. 


| penal the ice in arctic regions requires 


~% and judgment, writes Anthony 


Fiala, ‘Fighting the Polar Ice,’’ and was 


The ship would be slowly backed in the nar- 
row channel it had broken between the fields 


| until there were about a thousand yards of water 


space. Then, from his position at the masthead, 
the captain would send the signal for full speed 
ahead. 

Smoke poured in great clouds from the funnel 


| and mingled with hissing live steam; the engine 


**doesn’t get half the attention it | 


As Miss Foss could not distin- | 





So, with many grateful ex- | 


I’ve always heard that tnt an exciting experience, particularly when | 
| viewed from the crow’s-nest, where the captain, 
and Mrs. the mate and the author passed much time. 


throbbed and pounded under the strains of its | 


supreme effort. Hartt, the engineer, was forcing 
his pet, men lining the rigging to mark the ad- 
vance toward the coveted stretch of clear water, 
and the America would crash into the heavy, 
glossy mass, and under the impetus its great 


| hulk would rise out of the sea and roll from 
| side to side, as the ice broke and splintered 


under its armored forefoot. 
Dogs barked and whined in terror; pate 
ship 


in the crow’s-nest, where every motion was 
intensified, we hung on like cherries. Some- 
times it seemed that, with its Hk | top load, 
the America must ‘‘turn turtle;’’ but the ice 
always broke, and at last, on an even keel, we 
would gather steam to buck once more. 

In forcing a way north it is like going toward 
the small end of a funnel, and in a close season 
many an opening, that from the limited view 
circle of deck and rigging seemed to stretch to 
the very edge jot the earth, resolved itself into 
a ‘blind lead’? ending in solid ice. 


SHE LIKED HIS VOICE. 


t the close of a grand ball, a celebrated actor 

of the Court Theater in Berlin was standing 

in the passage, waiting for friends. A beautiful 
woman approached him, says Tit-Bits. 


**T beg your pardon,’’ she said. ‘‘Have I the 
honor of addressing the famous Herr Don- 
nerstimme, whose powerful and sonorous voice 
I admired last night in| ‘Macbeth’? May I ask 
you to do me a favor?’ 

**T am at your service, madam.’ 

‘“Then will you be good wn to call in 
your loudest tones for the carriage of Baroness 
Schwartz ?”’ 
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 MOOSEHEAD CAMPS 


FOR BOYS. BOOKLET FREE. 
H. H. STUART, A. B., GUILFORD, MAINE. 











CEMETERY AND GARDEN ADORNMENTS. 


Makers of 


Artistic Iron Vases 


with Reservoir Attachments. 


Settees, Chairs, Bouquet Holders, 
Garden Bordering, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


B_~ 25 D. Jones & Co., 71 Portland St., Boston, Mass 


RUNNING WATER 


For COUNTRY PLACES. 


Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 
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Na) GRAVITY TANK and the 

i} Ka PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
ix >, SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 
\Z S Each Adapted to Special Conditions. 
ipa Any punter bows h an hav o Sho buxuty 
HAS Sor interme lon : Ae A salawas " write 
eet, NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, 


112 High oe hey 
Also Windmills, Gasoline Engines, Pump 


» Durable Rugs 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make 
from old and apparently useless car- 
pets are neat, thick, reversible and 
very durable. Wecan make them 
most any size. Suitable for hall, 
parlor, dining-room, chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars, 
Lewis Batting Co., 15 Lewis St., 


































Handifold | 
Toilet 
Paper. 


Not made from 
old. newspapers 
and waste, but 
from new, clean 
paper stock. 
Absolutely sani- 
tary and guaranteed 
full count. Neat dust- 
proof carton serves one 
sheet at oa No waste, 
no litter. Ask your dealer 
for Handifold, Send_us his addre ss and we'll 
send you Sample Package FREE. 


~ HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER cO., 
Mills at Leominster. 114-116 Bedford St., Boston. 




















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
~ 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 


1S YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


‘BOX 3152 - - BOSTON-MASS, 

















FREE FOR 
THE ASKING. 


A Descriptive Booklet of ti 
the New Companion Sewing ; 
Machine sent to any address 
upon application. With this 
Booklet we will also send 
samples of stitching done on 
the machine. 

Our prices, our trial offer 
and our Warranty must in- 
terest an intending purchaser 
of a new sewing machine. 

My New Companion Sewing 
Machine was received in good order. 
It is splendid, strong and true, and 
far and away better than a forty- 
eight dollar machine I had on trial. 

EvELYN Parr, Grabill, Ind. 

I am well satisfied with my 
New Companion. The machine is 
all you advertise it to be, and 
equal to many others which I in- 
spected, at double the cost. 


E. Gooprs, Palmer, Mass. 





SEND FOR THE BOOKLET AT ONCE. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue - - Boston, Mass. 
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PORT Ry RESIDENCE HEATED BY cLeENwoo 


aa ods 


For Modern Homes 


No Fussy Ornamentation or Filigree on 


the Plain Cabinet Glenwood. Just the natural black iron 
finish. “The Mission Style” applied to a range. A room 
saver, too—like the upright piano. Every essential refined 
and improved upon. 








The Broad, Square Oven with perfectly straight sides, 
is very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted 
at several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator, 
Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top and 
Drawout Grate are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front 
—Ash-Pan, Broiler Door, Grate and Cleanout door 
—all are handy. Kitchen doors do not inter- 
fere in setting this range, for either end as well as 
the back may be placed squarely against the wall. 


The Gas Range Attachment has three 
burners in top, a large baking oven and a handy 
compartment for broiling, fitted with dripping- 
pan ‘and rack. The heat in both coal and gas 
ovens is registered by the wonderful Glenwood 
Patent Oven Heat Indicator, which shows at a 
glance when to put food in oven. 





** The Range that Makes Cooking Easy.’’ 


If a large amount of baking is required, 
both the coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for meats and the other for pastry. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


The Glenwood Hot Water Heater 


is largely used for modern homes. It is cast in one piece. There are 
absolutely no joints or water connections to leak or burn out. The central 
water cone adds enormous direct heating surface, and the vertical water- 
ways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial attention is called to 
the very-large amount of heating 
surface directly exposed to the fire. 


The Triangular Grate is strong, 
nicely fitted and easy to shake. 


The Ash-Pit is broad and roomy, _ aareet 
holding a large accumulation of 
ashes, which are easily removed 
because of the generous size of 
the ash-pit door. 






CLEN WOOD 





Write for handsome iilustrated Cat- 
alogue of Glenwood Hot Water Heater 
that will explain many more excellent 
** Cast in One Piece.’’ features. 


The Glenwood Furnace 


is just what you’ve been looking for in a warm air heater— 
strongly made, carefully fitted, powerful and economical. 
Like all Glenwoods, guaranteed by the makers to give the 
service and satisfaction that it was intended to give. 

Write for handsome furnace booklet that will tell you all about the 


Revolving Triangular Crate, Gas Tight Asbestos Joints and Wonderful fs 
Glenwood Regulating Damper, that makes it so easy to control. Makes Comfortable Homes.” 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Makers, Taunton, Mass. 











Sold by 
Leading Dealers. 
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